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Some of LEE & SHEPARD’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


HERBERT SPENCER SAYS 
“Sight takes the lead as a channel of perception.” 


King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers 


Have proven this by their success in schools. 

Beautifully Mlustrated, Mechanically Perfect. 

They Lead the World! By mail 
Home and School Elementary Geo raphy, 3 .58 
This Continent of Ours, U.S., Canada, Mexico, etc, .83 

The Land We Live In. (5 books.) 

Maine, Green Mts., NewYork, Washington,etc. .64 
Il. Florida, Upper Mississippi, Chicago, etc. 64 
Ill, The Rocky Mountains and Pacitic Slope, 64 
Methods and Aids in Geography 
By Professor Charles F. King. 

Revised edition. Price, by mail, - - - $1.3: 
A mine of information for teachers of geography. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL SCIENCE 
—A SCRIPT READER— 
By Miss F. E. Oliver. 


Unique and practical. Designed to aid in teaching 
the youngest children to observe the life about them. 


By mail, 35 cents. 


oe 


Teachers of grammar will appreciate 


ANALYSIS AND PARSING 
By Martha R, Orne. 


A classified collection of practical working sen- 
tences that may be used with any grammar. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
KINDERGARTNERS 


Froebel’s Mother-play and Nursery Rhymes, $1.75 
Number Work for Young Children - - - 50 
Exercises for Improvement of Senses - - 50 
Froebel Observation Cards, per doz. - - - 65 
Froebel Letters. By A. H. Heinmann - - 1,00 
Reminiscences of Froebel. By Mrs. Horace Mann, 1.38 
Topics for the Study of Grecian Mythology. By 


Anna Gooding Dodge - - 20 
Compayre’s Elements of Psychology - - 1.10 
Venable’s Let Him First be a Man > Gils - 1,10 
Blaisdell’s First Steps. American and British 

authors - - - - 85 


For ready reference and practical assistance use 
LEE & SHEPARD’S 


Historical (Library Method) Text-Books 

By mail 

AMERICAN History. By Albert E. Bacheler $ .55 

ENGLISH History. By Henry E. Wilder - 45 

ROMAN History. By Caroline E. Trask 
GRECIAN Hisrory. (In press) 

Topically arranged and with thousands of references 


Thousands of teachers already have 


A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Professors Gordy and Twitchell 

(If = teach U. 8. History, you need this book.) 

Complete in one volume. By mail - - $1.35 


Teach Patriotism in the Schools 
Dodge’s Stories from American History 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers 
The Boston Tea Party and Other Tales 
Stories of the Civil War 
Boards. By mail, 35 cents each. 

The Story of Patriot’s Day Cloth By mail, 60 cents 
Watchtires of ’76 By Col. Samuel Adams Drake By 

mail, $1.25. —— 

BARON NILS POSSE’S 

Complete Exposition of the Swedish System of 

Physical Culture —The Special Kinesiology 

of Educational Gymnastics- - - - - $3 
Handbook of School Gymnastics - - - - .55 

A Text-book of the German System of Gymnas- 
tics. (In press.) Edited by W. A. Stecher, Secretary 
N. A. Gym. Union. 
A One Term Course in Civil Government 

Outlines of Civil Government. By Dr. Clinton D. 
Higby. By mail, 30 cents. 

Methods of Instruction and Organization in Ger- 
man Schools. By Dr. John T. Prince. By mail, $1.10 


SOME OF OUR 30-CENT BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
(By mail, 35 cents.) 
Robinson Crusoe for Schools - - - - Boards 
Six Stories from the Arabian Nights - “= 
Lessons on Manners”) - - - 
Every-day Business~ - - - 
Miss West’s Class in Geography 
A Kiss for a Blow - - - 
Mrs. Mann’s Flower People 
The Nation in a Nutshell - 


Any of the above books sent (carefully 


packed) by mail, upon receipt of price. 


Catalogues and Specimen Pages Free. Special rates for quantities. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 


YOU WANT, for your pupils’ use, text-books 


‘ 


( Wa that will stimulate and sustain their interest 
YAN 
t 


in study ? 

Books that will give them information, latest and fresh- 
est and most attractive in manner, concerning the various 
countries and peoples of the earth ? 

Books with which you may best lead them to a ready 
comprehension of the printed page and an effective ex- 


pression of its ideas ? 

Books for most satisfactory discipline and practice in 
numbers and other mathematical work ? 

Books in various departments of school study ? 

Books widely attested and approved ? 

Then you want such as those on our list of publications, 


We shall be pleased to respond to any request for our 
Descriptive Catalogue, or other information regarding any 
of our publications, including those of Maury, Davis, Ven- 
able, Holmes, Sanford, Willson, Gildersleeve, etc., etc. 

Address 


Universi7y Publishing Company, 
43--47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


Especially 
RODERICK HUME : 


a Vacation Book. 
The Story of a New York Teacher. 


Price 50 Cents. 


It is perhaps a weakness of teachers to feel that they must be constantly “improving their minds.” | 
The bow should be unstrung now and then, and especially in the summer vacation. 


Go to associations and 


summer schools if you will, but have a good time there ; and if you read pedagogical books, read those you 
will enjoy reading. On this point the testimony as to Roderick Hume is so unanimous that we make this 


STARTLING PRIZE OFFER. 


To every teacher who buys and reads for the first time a copy of Roderick Hume, and testifies upon honor 


that he or she did not enjoy reading it, we will return the money, and send post 
Ready Reference Law Manual, price $2.00, and dull as a country sermon on t 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


party. 


a copy of Knott’s 
1e day after a donation 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Der Praktische Deutsche, 


With a Complete German-English Vocabulary. 
By U. JOS. BEILEY. 
12mo, Cloth, 251 pages. $1.00. Introduction Price, 80 cents. 
The aim has been to provide the material necessary to enable the learner to 
converse with Germans in their language, and to arrange it in such an order 


( ( that the study will be pleasurable as well as profitable. ' 


By WILHELM RIPPE. 
12mo, Boards, 40 Illustrations. 40 cts. Introduction Price, 32 ets, 
*,* Copies will be sent for examination when desired. Complete catalogue 
also sent on demand, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, * New York. 


A NEW 
MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC. 


“Sight Arithmetic.” 


This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular 
text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. 


By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S SERIES OF ARITH. 
METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


It 


presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 


Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 15 cents. 


Address 
23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


THOPIPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Wabash av. 


JOS. DIXON 


POINTS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


Look out for one, and don’t forget the other. | 
for smoothness and durability. Neither is forgotten when once cried. 


- - - - - - Jersey City, N. J. 


CRUCIBLE CO., 


Take your choice. Both are unequaled 
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Physical = Ghemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemica! Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


: 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESSOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


For That Tired Feeling” 


CONSTANT POUNDING OW 
TYPE-BAR MACHINES CAUSES, 


THE 


“1895 HAMMOND,” 


With its soft, light, elastic touch and 
depression of keys only one-half 
that of other machines, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND SPECIMEN OF 
Hammond Work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


403-405 Kast 62d 8t., New York. 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 


ONTER 


Pag 
The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


it makesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 


Goodell Co., Antrim, N.IL: Waterbury, Conn. 

Gentlemen :—You have the best Pp neil sharpener 
that was ever put on the market. Have used it more 
than Syears. Yourstruly, G. 1. HARRINGTON, Pres. 
Harrington's Business College & School of Shorthand. 


All Stationers sell it. Price ®1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


¢ 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, 

Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


an indisputable FACT, that Ay 


IF(ANNOT BE successfully (MITATED 


OARDS. 

ALE 7 ) SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 

by & SLATEDEALER intheU.S. 
Write for descriptive Greular to 


AMERIGAN SLATE BLACK BOARD (2. 


1213 ~ 1215 FILBERT ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~ 


{ NEW 
ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES $ 
CHICAGO SERIES MAPS} 
ERASERS........ KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
BLACKBOARD 
NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


$ THE 
SCHOOLROOM. 


schoolroom, we have it. We are headquarters tor Blackboards, 
Desks and Seats, Crayons and Erasers, Maps and Globes, 
Work Benches and all Equipments for Manual Training, Re- 
volving Book Cases, Dictionary Holders, Inks of all kinds, Church Bells, etc. 

What we tell you, you can depend on. Everything we sell you is guaranteed. 
We do business on the “money back” plaa, and we do more business than any 
other house in our line. We want everybody interested in school work to have 
our catalogue, so we can do still more business. Catalogues free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. és ave. new. 
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schon MINERALS nome 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
(merease your collection Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINESR HI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


machine IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, Penetis. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabasb Avenue, | H. COOK & CO. 


Chicago. 
J.B. Lippmscorr ComPpANY (Successor to GoutD & CooK), 
Leominster, Mass. 


717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 
Send for Circular. We will send machines on trial to responsible parttes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
+ essential features of Simple and 
+t t Durable Construction for which 
the ‘Remington és famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DENVER. 


The Best Vacation Trip: To the National 
Educational Association meeting 
in Denver. 

The Best Way to Go: With our special 
pert’ leaving Boston and Spring- 

eld, Mass., and Portland, Me., 
Tuesday, July 2. 


Over the Best Railroad: The Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe. 


The Best Rate: $48.40 forround trip, which 
is the lowest made by any line. 


Berth in Tourist Sleeper, $4.50; in Palace 
Sleeper, $11.50. 

Special Features : Green and White Moun- 
tains by daylight; Historic Lake 
Champlain ; Niagara Falls, where 
we stop half a day; Chicago, 
where we spend the glorious 
Fourth ; Kansas City; La Junta; 
Pueblo; Colorado Springs. 

For particulars address 
S. W. MANNING, 
Gen’l New Eng. Agent, 
332 Washington St., Boston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, 


Normal or Military School, 
Ladies’ Seminary or College, 


we offer for sale at one-half its cost a mag- 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a delightful and healthful ( Illinois ) 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, some two hours by 
rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc. ; 
steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. 

Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 

For full particulars apply to HtRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Postscript —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres of Jan. and $18,000 worth of furniture 
are included in the property here offered for sale, all 
offered at one-half its cost and real value. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing. , i 
ally g, after a formula red ¢ 
by careful study of required conditions, en 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,... 91 John Street, New York. 


AND PARABOLON AGENCIES: 

) NS AND STEREOPTICONS 

may be used with Oil Lime ,Gas,Incandescent, 
or Arc Electric Light. College and School St.CHicaco, 

Apparatus a specialty. Decidedly the Best. ' 

J.B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, WN. 1826. 
Deserintion and orieas on anniientior, 


USE Barnes’ Pen 


Agso P. D. & 8. ( ENGLISH) PENS. 
J 


(w) 


SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th St, 
SUPPLIES, YORK. 


sent, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’8S 


SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 


‘They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
w ttf 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
On easy terms, a Family School, in full and success- 
ful operation, located in a pleasant New England 
town. Possession will be given at once, to open in 
September, 1895, rly to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E, Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset st., Boston. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 


Qa When writing to advertisers please mention this journal. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
3 Somerest St., Boston, Mass. 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XLII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 4, 1895. 


Number 2. 


Journal of Kducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. $ : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . 2. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, « « £800 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - * -« Boston, Mass. 


GLORY T0 GOD! 
A song of praise to be used with the air “* Vox Angelica.” 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD MONTGOMERY. 


(Inscribed with grateful esteem to Miss Mathilde E. Coffin, Detroit.| 
Glory to God, Most High, Supreme, Eternal, 
All lands shall know thy truth and praise thy name. 
Darkness must flee before the light supernal, 
Glowing in radiance from thine altar’s flame. 


Refrain.—Sing, all ye nations! 
Hope dawns to-day ; 
Glory forever, 
The night has flown away. 


Glory to God, whose care is never weary! 
A guard unseen this changing world above, 
Comfort he sends to lives forlorn and dreary, 
And melts the heart with ceaseless, changeless love. 
Refra in.— 
Glory to God for gladness and for sorrow, 
For years of mingled sunlight, storm and gloom ; 
For present joys, for faith’s unclouded morrow, 
Where dwells the soul in fresh, unfading bloom. 
Refra in.— 
Glory to God for one triumphant vision, 
When swift we cross the dark and narrow stream, 
For the blest freedom of the fields elysian, 
For the glad waking from life’s troubled dream. 
Refrain.— 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SuPERINTENDENT N. C. ScuArrrer, Pennsylvania : 
Pupils should read to learn, as well as learn to read. 


Grorcr H. Martin, Boston: If there is any better 
means of outwitting the devil than by popular educa- 
tion, the genius of man has not yet discovered it. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D.: The demonstration of the 
evils incident to a certain course of study or practice 
in school administration is a permanent contribution 
to the science of pedagogy. 

Mr. C. S. Cuarin, Fitchburg, Mass.: The high 
school should be a mirror held up before the pupil, 
wherein he may discover what manner of boy he is. 
Pupils should really study not literature, not science, 
not language, but themselves. The boy who, at 
eighteen, has learned his bent, his limitations, his 
likes and dislikes, who knows what he can do, and 
better yet, what he can’t do, has learned the most 
valuable lesson. 


E. J. Goopwiyx, Newtonville, Mass. : The high 
school has been organized and is maintained by the 
people to uplift and strengthen the elementary school 
to give completeness and symmetry to the processes 
of edueation; to open the doors of the technical 
school to those who wish to become skilled laborers 
and artisans; to make a college education possible 
for ambitious boys and girls of slender means; to 
maintain political equality and an active sympathy 
among all classes of men; to insure the safety of the 
state by educating men who have the gift of leader- 
ship; to extend far and wide, directly and indirectly, 
the beneficent results of thorough training and sound 
learning; and to keep the heart of the nation’s life 
pure by inculeating on the minds of young men and 
women such principles of philosophy and ethics as 
are found in the teachings of Him who said: “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 


you, do ye even so to them,” 


PORTLAND AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


Portland, Maine,— 
**the beautiful town 


That is seated by the Sea,”— 
of which Lengfellow sings so tenderly in his poem, 
‘My Lost Youth,” has sheltered in the houses along 
her shady streets not a few of our poets and authors. 

One feels almost defrauded because the buildings 
do not in some way manifest their interesting asso- 
ciations, and claim outright the distinction that is so 
often rightfully theirs. The visitor may pass and re- 
pass the quaint brick dwelling on Congress street with 
but a curious glance at its air of reserve, never sus- 
pecting that this is the famous Longfellow house ; and 
is even less likely to guess the site of the poet’s 
birthplace. 

Here, too, were born, besides the Willises, — Nathan- 
iel P., his brother Richard 8., and his sister, “ Fanny 
Fern,” — Elijah Kellogg, the now venerable author, 
who has so long lived at Harpswell, the romantic 
coast-town at a little distance, John Neal, to whom 
Lowell refers in the “Fable for Critics,” Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith, and Elizabeth Payson Prentiss. 

Of later writers, and of those identified with Port- 
land by education, long residence, or literary work ac- 
complished there, the list is much longer. Among 
the latter are Elizabeth Akers Allen, as well as her 
husband, Paul Akers, the sculptor, one of whose mas- 
terpieces —“ The Diver ” — is in the library building ; 
Edward Payson Weston, the educator, who was once 
editor of the Helectic, afterward manager of the Tran- 
script ; Dr. E. P. Thwing, the eminent psychologist and 
author; Dr. Thomas Hill, successor of Horace Mann 
at Antioch, ex-president of Harvard, and the friend of 
Agassiz, whom he accompanied on a journey to South 
America; the scholarly clergyman, Dr. Asa Dalton ; 
Dr. C. A. Bartol, afterward of Boston; Caroline Dana 
Howe, the poet, and author of the familiar song, “ Leaf 
by Leaf the Roses Fall”; Abba Gould Woolson, who 
was educated here, and married Professor Moses Wool- 
son, then principal of the Portland high school; and 
many more less widely known. 

Nor has the city yet lost its prestige as the home of 
singers and story-tellers Here live Harriet Lewis 
Bradley, a favorite contributor to the <Af/antic and 
Harper's ; Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza Pullen, the brilliant 
and versatile author and accomplished Italian scholar ; 
Miss Talbot, known as “Parke Danforth,” author of 
the novel, “ Not in the Prospectus”; and, in its beau- 
tiful suburbs, Elizabeth Converse Durgin, Annie M. 
L. Hawes, Eliza H. Morton, and others of whom the 
list is too long to be given here. 

Portland is the home of the author of “ Life and Let- 
ters of Whittier,” Mr. Samuel T. Pickard of the Tran- 
cript. The Quaker poet quite frequently visited in 
Portland, and one hears many charming reminiscenses 
of him from the lips of old-time friends of his here. 

Portland’s mayor, Hon. James Phinney Baxter, is 
a poet and historian of enviable repute. He is a 
leading merchant and manufacturer, and the beautiful 
library building is his gift to the Publie Library and 
the Maine Historical Society. 

The social and literary life of the Portland of to-day 
is noteworthy. The scholarly lectures of Dr. Dalton, 
treating exhaustively a variety of historical and liter- 
ary topics, are a feature in themselves. 

The woman’s club may be said to be indigenous in 
Portland. Some twoscore such societies — many of 
which are pledged to systematic and thorough courses 
in their respective lines — are united in the Woman’s. 
Literary Union, through whose agency Portlanders 
are delighted and instructed by many eminent lecturers 
and authors of world-wide fame, besides the excellent 
things furnished by its own members. 

Visitors will want to see the Longfellow home, 


whose interior was charmingly deseribed by a young 
Portland author in Wide Awuke, and in one of whee 
rooms was written ** The Rainy Day ” and “Hyperion” ; 
the graves of the brave young soldiers of the war of 
1812 — Captains Blythe and Burrows, and Lieutenant 
Barstow of the “Enterprise,” and Boxer, in the 
Eastern cemetery, with inseriptions narrating their 
valor; and Minjoy hill, just beyond, where is an ob- 
servatory, and a signal-station for incoming vessels. 
They will hardly miss the noble statue of Lonefellow 
which stands in one of its loveliest squares, on the way 
from the station cityward, They will want to see its 
beautiful suburbs, to drive on its wide promenades, 
overlooking the harbor on the one hand and the towns 
clustering inland on the other, and to pause under “the 
shadow of Dusing’s Oaks.” 

As is to be expected of a mother of poets, Portland 
has been celebrated in many beautiful tributes. M re; 
Woolson brings the city and its environs themselves 
before us in some graphic centennial verses, and Mrs. 


Howe sings of it tenderly in her volume, “Ashes for 


Flame.” 

But most familiar are Longfellow’s haunting lines, 
which bring before us the poet himself, in his dear 
lost youth, with its “long, long thoughts,” and give 
the city, even to stranger eyes, that subtle familiarity 
and friendliness that belong to those places of which 
we have the freehold of song. 


BOAT SAILING. 


BY J. M. DILL. 


{Continued from JOURNAL of July 27.) 


Sailing parties at all the summer resorts are very 
common, and such opportunities can readily be found. 


On getting on board, secure a seat near the skipper, 
and when the boat is well under weigh, and so far re- 
moved from other boats that there can be no danger 
from collision, ask him to teach you to steer. You 
will usually find him pleased with your request, and 
if you are quiet and attentive, he will be glad to in- 
struct you. 

Do not overwhelm him with foolish questions, nor 
suggest other ways in which the boat might go, but 
pay careful attention to his directions, and follow 
them in their minutest detail. 

Given the opportunity, grasp the spokes of the 
wheel firmly with both hands, and by watehing the 
bow of the boat you will soon learn that, as it moves 
from side to side, you ean hasten or hinder this mo- 
tion with but slight turning of the rudder. Steering 
is a business. ‘Do not speak to the motorman” is 
the rule here, as on the car. You cannot join in the 
conversation, the boat will need all your care. If 
you are not willing to do this, leave the wheel to 
other hands. Soon you find what was a clumsy mass 
of wood and iron yielding to your touch as if imbued 
with life, and springing and leaping under the action 
of wind and wave like a racehorse under whip and 
spur. 

Now you are in the open bay, and boats are becom- 
ing thicker. This one is gainingon you. Your skip- 
per knows his is the better boat, turn the wheel over 
to him, thank him for his lesson, and ask when time, 
and wind, and tide shall again favor, that you may 
once more be his pupil. 

Now he is at the wheel, you can watch him, and 
likewise learn the names of all these ropes which lie 
about so nicely coiled. They are not many in num- 
ber, and are probably halliards or sheets. Halliards 
are ropes used to lift the sails vertically, while sheets 
are those ropes which move the sail laterally, so that 
it may present varying angles to the wind, according 
to the direction the skipper wishes the boat to move. 

The halliards are seldom touched after the sail is 
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hoisted, but the sheets are slackened or tightened 
according to the varying wind. This manipulation of 
them is called trimming the sails, and is one of the 
fine point’s of the skipper’s art. 

You have now made a beginning of what will prove 
more interesting as the lessons progress. 

There are certain rules, however, that, whether 
novice or professional, one should always have in 
mind: — 

Avoid sailing on ponds or narrow rivers with high 
banks, where sudden puffs of wind are common, until 
you have had much practice in open bays. 

Never make the main sheet fast; either hold it 
yourself, or put it into the hands of some one who 
knows just what he is holding it for. Unless you 
know your man, attend to it yourself. 

There are two ways of turning a boat about when 
under sail — tacking and gybing. ‘Tacking is bring- 
ing the bow of the beat to the wind, until the sails 
shake and are filled on the other side. Gybing is 
allowing the sail to swing from one side to the other 
when running before the wind. Gybing is dangerous, 
and should not be attempted until much experience 
has been gained. Even then, never with women or 
children on board. 

Some pleasant day, and before you go out alone, 
learn to reef asail. Directions here would be of little 
use; the work done in the boat under the eye of one 
who knows is much better. Practice this until you 
know in just what order to proceed, and until it can 
be done quickly and well. Later, when the time 
comes, do not be afraid to put your boat under small 
sail at once. She is more easily handled, and will go 
safer and dryer; besides, the work can be done much 
more quickly at the beginning of a strong breeze than 
later. 

While he who laughs last may have the advantage, 
the opposite is often true of him who reefs last. 

Have a good anchor, with sutticient rope to anchor 
in all reasonable depths, and have it where it is acces- 
sible, and have the rope clear. 

As accidents are liable even in the best regulated 
boats, some kind of a life preserver in the standing 
room, to throw to the unfortunate who falls over- 
board, is not out of place. The rubber cushions to be 
had in many of the shops are excellent for the 
purpose. 
= Finally, in all your sailing, keep your eye open and 
watch the weather, always taking in sail before you 
are driven to it. 

sravado may have its place, but whoever takes his 
friends to sail, relying on his skill as their only safe- 
guard, has no use for it. 


THE WIDER ARITHMETIC. 


BY WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH, 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 


The wider arithmetic knows there are two sides. 
It knows that each one of us establishes a boundary 
line to separate our possessions from our neighbors’. 
It knows that we call our own side positive, our 
neighbors’, negative; whatever things are on our own 
positive side, we call positive; whatever things may 
be, at any moment, on the negative side, we call neg- 
ative things. Queer names, perhaps; but haven’t Ia 
right to believe that positus means placed “for me” 
and negatus, “denied me”? The wider arithmetic 
knows more than this; it knows, because it has been 
taken into the school laboratory, that nature has many 
and varied pairs of opposite directions and keeps the 
account between them with strict impartiality, not 
with favoritism, as we do, selfishly and arbitrarily 
thinking positive quantities better than negative. 

But the wider arithmetic hasn’t begun to tell all it 
knows; it has given us credit for saying there are two 
sides, but it sees clearly enough that deep down we 
don’t believe in, or rather care for, any side but our: 
own, and so spend the greater part of our time in 
teaching and practicing the narrow arithmetic, which 
does not trouble itself overmuch about the Golden 
Rule. Sothe wider arithmetic easily understands how 
it is that when we come to use its language, we make 


such sad work of it; really believing in only one side,— 
despots all,—but trying to think about two sides; 
egotists trying to think ourselves altruists. 

The narrow arithmetic, with instinctive foreboding 
that it will sometime be wholly absorbed in the wider 
and lose its identity, struggles hard to keep its master- 
ful influence intact. It tries to persuade us that all 
of the experience we shall meet with in life can be 
sasily interpreted, mathematically, by the light of its 
own one-sidedness. It declares thatall adding is sim- 
ply heaping quantities upon other like quantities ; 
that subtraction cannot go on unless you have quanti- 
ties of the same kind to take from; that there is only 
one sign having the form +, which always means 
plus; one sign having the form —, which is always to 
be read minus; finally, as all quantities are on one 
side, you do not have to distinguished them by a par- 
ticular name. 

All this fixes our mental standpoint, throughout the 
period when plastic thought receives its impressions 
most easily. When we come to algebra, for the first 
time we try to think about the two sides of the wider 
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arithmetic, using the ideas of the narrow. We 
flounder about among negative quantities, with judicial 
vravity trying to prove that they are, “relatively,” 
actually, or in some other way, less than zero; or, 
avoiding Charybdis, declaring that, although you can- 
not subtract 8 from 5, yet you can always use the form 
5 minus 8 in your computations; this, because 8 sub- 
tracted from 5 compels the negative 3 of the answer 
to be less than 0. If we try to prove negative quanti- 
ties less than zero, as we must if we talk about sub- 
tracting one quantity from another, we plunge into a 
very labyrinth, confusing the direction,— negative or 
with negative or positive side; sometimes 


positive, 
valling a starting point a zero point; sometimes 
a four or a six point is used as a starting point. As 
the narrow arithmetic compels quantities to be added 
or subtracted to other quantities we try todothe same 
thing now; but as we sometimes notice that the quan- 
tities to be dealt with are on different sides, we find 
ourselves in another blind alley of the labyrinth. If 
we find a quantity preceded by a sign + or —, the 
narrow arithmetic says, “Call it a plus or minus quan- 
tity, as I have always taught you to interpret those 
signs.” <A siren’s voice, this of the narrow arithmetic 
may prove to be. Let us turn a deaf ear in that diree- 
tion for awhile and listen, instead, to what the wider 
arithmetic is quietly saying, ‘Fix your starting point 
or division line as you will, so long as it does not in- 
terfere with your neighbor’s rights. That will be the 
zero point or line. Choose which side, in any direction, 
you will for your positive; the opposite will be your 
negative. Whatever quantities are on the negative 
side, call them negative ; if the same quantities, at an- 
other time, should happen to be on the positive side, 
call them positive, so long as they stay there. But 


be cautious and upright in your dealings. If any one 
asks you how these quantities came to be on positive 
or negative side, be prepared to say that you added 
them to that side rightfully. If he still be suspicious 
and say that, a while ago, he saw, on your negative 
side, the goods you have now added to the positive, do 
not think of disputing with him, but admit at once 
that you subtracted them from the negative side at the 
time you added them to your positive and have a re- 
ceipt at hand, to convince him that it was lawfully 
If you use signs,” continues the wider 
arithmetic, “let it be well understood that when you 
write a single sign before each quantity, it shall 
always tell whether it is a negative or positive quan- 
tity; for the signs of position and the signs of opera- 
tion have the same form, and it is a common error to 
real it as a sign of operation when there is but one. 
If, for any reason, it seems well to emphasize the fact 
that a quantity has been or is to be added, that sub- 
traction from the other side is to be or has been per- 
formed, then you can use two signs with each quan- 
tity.” In conclusion, the wider arithmetic has this 
of counsel and of caution: “ Do not hesitate to use any- 
thing you wish to represent units, whether numerals 
or letters of the alphabet. Be very careful to give 
for an answer the exact result you wish to express, as 
there are three different answers possible with any set 
of quantities identified on the twosides. You can pay 
no heed to the boundary line, but count all the units 
on both sides and give the total, You can tell how 
inany there are on one side after quantities have been 
subtracted from that side, or added to it. You can 
compare —or ‘unite,’ as it is called —and find out 
how many more there are on one side than on the 
other. ” 

Then speaks up the narrow arithmetic, unabashed : 
“T have always enabled you to find out how much 
there was ina pile after adding or subtracting; so 
that my adding isn’t so very different from finding the 
total. I have sometimes asked how many more mar- 
bles one boy has than another. My one hint of two 
sides — debit and credit — can still do duty, as italways 
has done, to serve as your one illustration ; possibly I 
could find a few more things from experience ; nature, 
we never have done much with. As to my theories, 
they may not be wholly logical, but that doesn’t make 
any difference, so long as I furnish plenty of special 
rules to fill up all the gaps, whenever you use me in 
either arithmetic or algebra books, so youneedn’t push 
ine out of the way with any of the wider arithmetic 
ideas.” 

For a long time, experience has been declaring that 
the wider arithmetic was the one she used in actual 
life work ; but her voice has been little heeded, though 
we all knew that arithmetic failed to be of as much 
practical value in after life as we should expect from 
the time spent upon it. Henceforth, experience is to 
have a powerful ally. So longas text-books in science 
were the basis of work, either in the recitation room 
or in the laboratory, arithmetic theories caused com- 
paratively little trouble; now, however, that labora- 
tory work, following laboratory principles of investi- 
gation, is penetrating into our schools, we shall find it 
a necessity to understand the wider arithmetic if we 
are to interpret nature with exactness. 


done. 


THE NILE REGION. 


BY MACLEOD. 


For centuries the source of the Nile was veiled in 
mystery, bafHing the researches of numerous geo- 
graphical explorations, and furnishing an ever-ready 
subject of discussion and disagreement. About a 
hundred years ago, the source of the Blue Nile was 
discovered by Bruce, and about twenty years ago, 
Captains Speke and Grant tracked the White, or True, 
Nile to the Victoria Nyanza lake. This lake is 3,800 
feet above sea level, and, after leaving it, the river 
flows in a generally northwesterly direction for 230 
miles, where it enters another lake, the Albert 
Nyanza. On issuing from the latter lake, the Nile 


rushes like a mountain torrent ina northerly direc- 
tion. Between the two Nyanza lakes the river is 
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called the Somerset river, or the Victoria Nile. The 
Blue Nile is supposed to rise in the mountains of 
Abyssinia. At the junction of the White Nile and 
the Blue Nile is situated the city of Khartoum, the 
capital of Nubia, a city which has played an important 
part in the later wars of Egypt. It is 1,188 feet 
above the level of the sea. The general direction of 
the Nile for 2,000 miles is northerly, discharging 
itself into the Mediterranean sea by several branches, 
forming the famous delta of the Nile, the principal 
branches, or mouths, being the Damietta and Rosetta. 
The Nile receives two important tributaries from the 
east, rising in the mountains of Abyssinia, forming 
the main current of Khartoum and Berber, the only 
important cities above Cairo and Alexandria. Then 
there is a length of 1,500 miles without a single 
tributary. The total length of the Nile is estimated 
at 3,300 miles. The delta of the Nile is triangular 
in shape, the base washed by the waters of the Medi- 
terranean sea. The river valley consists of a strip of 
fertile land on either side, bounded by mountains on 
the east and on the west, on the farther sides of which 
there are sandy deserts. On the sea coast, at rare 
intervals, there are showers of rain; but, as the dis- 
tance from the coast increases, these showers become 
less frequent, the mists and clouds from the sea pass- 
ing over Egypt and condensing on the mountains of 
Abyssinia, thus causing the annual inundations of the 
Nile, which last from June to October. This singular 
river, if uncontrolled, would ruinously flood the land 
every few years at “high Nile,” sweeping away 
houses, cattle, and human beings in its rush. The 
brain of man has conceived and his active hand 
enforced methods by which this mighty river and its 
periodical overflow may be turned to advantage. 
Artificial banks have been built, higher than the river 
in its most swollen condition, which confine the river 
within proper limits. Also, canals have been con- 
structed, which constantly supply the adjoining coun- 
try with the necessary irrigation. Water is kept in 
the large canals by sluice gates, and from them flows 
out in small streams over the adjacent land. 

The Victoria Nyanza lake, now generally accepted 
as the source of the Nile, is worthy of special atten- 
tion. The most authentic description of this lake is 
given by Stanley, who explored and navigated it in 
1875. It is about 220 miles long and 180 miles wide, 
and is not very deep. There are a number of islands 
in the lake. The native name “Nyanza” signifies 
“the water,” and “ Victoria” was prefixed in honor of 
the queen of England. The climate on the shores of 
the lake is mild and pleasant, and there is consider- 
able rainfall. The principal part of the Nile valley 
forms the country of Egypt, which extends from 
Assouan, where the first cataract of the river is 
formed, to the Mediterranean sea, 

Egyptian history is connected with the earliest 
history of man. The Bible and the writings of 
Herodotus and Josephus, all are sources of chrono- 
logical information, while ancient tombs, vessels, and 
statues are covered with hieroglyphics, which record 
deeds of thousands of years previous to the Christian 
era. As already stated, the surface of Egypt —the 
Nile bed—is a flat country, intersected by numerous 
canals, bounded by low mountains, hardly ten miles 
apart on either side of the river. During the greater 
part of the year the ground is cracked and dusty. 
Throughout the valley are scattered villages, the 
dwellings made of mud and broken bricks.  Sun- 
burned, naked peasants and sober-looking camels are 
visible on the dusty plains. Cultivated fields and 
tiny lakes are found in some sections, and the flat 
expanse is occasionally broken by groups of sycamore 
and date trees. The sky is usually a brilliant blue, 
and winds are blowing constantly from the north 
during the season of inundation. The Nile is every- 
thing in Egypt. Not only has it affected the arrange- 
ment of the villages and towns, the fertility of the 
ground, and the occupations of the people, but it has 
had its effect on the religion of the country and the 
mode of burial of the dead. This gigantic river is 
considered sacred by the Egyptians, and therefore 
must not be profaned by having dead bodies cast 
within its waters. The alluvial soil of the country 


makes the usual mode of interment unfeasible, so 
rocky tombs were cut in the hills bounding the Nile 
valley. These tombs were succeeded by the pyra- 
mids, built partly for the burial of the dead. There 
are seventy of these pyramids, all located between 
twenty-nine and thirty degrees north latitude. They 
are built of brick and stone, with square bases and 
triangular sides. They are believed to be the tombs 
of kings who ruled from the fourth to the twelfth 
dynasty, the first thought of an Egyptian monarch 
being the erection of a place for his “ future abode.” 
The most important pyramid is the Pyramid of 
Cheops, which is at Gizeh, opposite Cairo. It is 
4803 feet in height, and has a base over 700 feet 


Pillar, a red granite shaft, seventy-three feet in length. 

The capital of modern Egypt is Cairo, which, in 
Arabic, signifies “the victorious capital.” It is 
situated in a sandy plain on the right bank of the 
Nile, near the point of the Delta, and has an area of 
three square miles. It is surrounded by a low wall. 
It has many of the characteristics of an up-to-date 
European city,— broad streets, gas, handsome bazaars, 
and well-built dwellings. The latter are of faney 
brick, and have flat roofs. The city is divided into 
quarters, or sections, separated from one another by 
gates at the ends of the streets, and people of one 
religious belief live in the same section,— Christians 
in one quarter, Turks in another, ete. This city is 
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square. It is caleulated that it took 100,000 men 
over thirty years to build this pyramid. 

The most important cities of Egypt are Cairo and 
Alexandria. The latter was founded by Alexander 
the Great in the year 331 B.C. The European 
quarters are as open and well built as the streets of 
any large city, but the native sections are very filthy 
and full of vermin, and the streets narrow and dark. 
For a couple of centuries Alexandria was the most 
magnificent city of the time. Its situation made it 
the centre of commerce for the known world; great 
buildings were erected, and it was the principal seat 
of Greek literature and learning. In the year 30 B.C. 
it fell under Roman rule, and its downfall in all 
respects may be traced to that event. By the fourth 
century searcely a building of importance was left 
standing. After Egypt was conquered by the French 
in the eighteenth century, the city began to rise 
again, and is now an important commercial port, being 
the centre of steam communication between India 
and Europe. It is connected with Cairo by rail and 
sanal. In its streets, representatives of almost every 
nationality jostle each other,— Turks, Jews, Arabians, 
Copts, Greeks, Armenians, English, and French. One 
of the few relics of ancient architecture is Pompey’s 


noted principally for its numerous imposing mosques. 

Asa race, the Egyptians are a handsome people, 
the women well formed, with oval faces, almond- 
shaped eyes, long lashes, and glossy black hair; the 
men graceful and straight. The latter usually wear 
a moustache and full beard, and shave all the head, 
except a little cluster of hair in the centre of the 
head. The political situation has been described by 
one of the late writers on the subject as a nightmare, 
and it certainly is as much mixed as the most trouble- 
some of dreams. 

The administration of Egypt is supposed to be car- 
ried on by native ministers, subject to the ruling of 
the Khedive. TI use the term supposed advisedly, for 
before any regulation can be put into effect, there are 
so many formalities and so many consultations with 
foreign powers necessary, that, by the time the 
order is enforced, it is a conundrum from whom it 
really issued. Even justice cannot be administered 
promptly. A criminal cannot be tried until due notice 
of the step has been given to the country of which he 
is a native; in fact, it is a dangerous experiment to 
even place him under arrest. The unstable state, un- 
der such conditions, can be imagined, in a country 
where representatives of a dozen different nationalities 
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can be met in any of the cities in an hour’s walk. 
Ygypt is not only kept in a constant ferment from 
these disturbing elements within her boundaries, but 
is at all times open to hostile tribes at the south of it, 
in Soudan. ‘hese tribes, with their Mahdi, have been 
a great danger to Egypt. To establish Egyptian su- 
premacy in the Soudan, and to do away with Mahdism, 
should be the object of Egypt, not only because of the 
discomfort caused by the neighborhood of such barbar- 
ous powers, but because the upper course of the Nile, 
the /if: of Egypt, is located here, and should be under 
the control entirely of the civilized government. 

The papers for several months have been busy with 
the threatening aspect of England towards France, be- 
eause the latter has sent an exploring party into Africa 
in the region of Lake Chad, on the edge of the Nile 
valley. To thoroughly understand the relative privi- 
leges in the much-governed country of the Nile, it will 
be necessary to give a brief outline of the last fifteen 
years. In 1879, the so called “dual control” was 
formed, by which two controllers-general, appointed 
by France and England, hadconsiderable power in the 
direction of the affairs of the country. In 1882, the 
authority of the Khedive was threatened by an upris- 
ing of nationalists, caused principally by their dissat- 
isfaction with the interference of European powers in 
demanding the resignation of the ministry and the ex- 
ile of Arabi Bey, their leader and idol. England and 
France each sent a fleet to Alexandria and the Sultan 
An ordinary 
Turkey and 


of Turkey also supported the Ihedive. 
street fight ended in a general uprising. 
Franee took no further steps to assist the Khedive, 
but England promptly went to the rescue, bombarded 
Alexandria, and entrenched an army about twelve 
miles away, the Khedive seeking refuge with the Brit- 
ish fleet. The nationalists formally deposed him and 
organized a provisional government, with Arabi Bey 
as its defender. An army of 40,000 under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley succeeded, after several bloody contests, 1m 
taking Cairo. The Khedive was restored to power, 
and Arabi 
France had taken no part in the restoration of the 
Khedive, it should in future have no power in Egypt. 
The Khedive was induced to sign a deeree abolishing 
the “dual control,” and appointing in its place an Eng- 
lish Financial Adviser, without whose concurrence no 
In spite of the pro- 


was banished. England claimed that as 


financial decision can be taken. 
tests of France, an army of occupation was considered 
necessary by the British, but the promise was given 
that their number would be steadily diminished. Ow- 
ing to the outbreak in the Soudan, this promise was 
not redeemed and at present Egypt is practically a 
dependeney of England. The latter country, through 
its mouthpiece, Sir Edward Grey, parliamentary see- 
retary of the Foreign Office, stated in March, 1895, that 
it regarded all of Egypt not under the sway of the 
Egyptian govermmnent or Turkey as directly under the 
influence of the English government, and would con- 
sider any attempts on the part of the French to enter 
the Nile region as an unfriendly act. In reply, France 
asks for a definite statement in regard to England’s 
claims, and demands anexplanation as to where Egyp- 
tian control ends and that of Great Britain begins, as 
the claims of the latter are so vague. This was in 
April, 1895, and as England has not replied to these 
negotiations, the matter is at present at a standstill. 


JULY PROVERBS. 


—If it rains on the second, then it will rain the next four 
weeks. 
— Dog days bright and clear 
Indicate a good year; 
But when accompanied by rain, 
We hope for better times in vain. 
— Whatever July and August do not boil, September cannot 
fry. 
—duly, God send thee calm and fair, 
That happy harvests we may see ; 
With quiet time and healthsome air, 
And man to God may thankful be. 
— The poet Gay thus wrote of Saint Swithin’s day, July 15 :— 
Now on Saint Swithin’s feast the welkin lours, 
And every pent house streams with hasty showers; 
But when the swinging signs your ears offend 
With creaking noise, then rainy floods impend ; 
Soon shall the kennels swell with rapid streams, 
And mish in muddy torrents to the Thames. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


HISTORY TOPICS. 


BY SUPERVISOR J. D. STAY, CLEVELAND. 


1. The Chureh — religious liberty. 

2. The School — college, education, suffrage. 
3. Mother Necessity as influencing inventions. 
4, Territory — growth, how acquired. 

5. Industrial and commercial activity: Railroads 
and canals; Money and banks ; Manufactures. 

6. Relations of physical features to national life and 
development — rivers, lakes, harbors, forests, min- 
erals, soil. 

7. Political history from constitutional standpoint— 
origin of constitution, growth, changes, present form. 

8. International relations — Monroe Doctrine, effect 
of American ( U. 8.) ideas upon other nations. 

9, Great events—cause and effect of French and 
Indian War, revolutionary struggle, slavery, the 
Rebellion. 

10. Biographical — discourses, statesmen, generals, 
inventors, writers, reformers. 

11. Customs — habits of life, dress. 
and doctor then and now. 


The teacher 


WORD-WORK. 

Name as many words as you can with the pretix 

“ex,” notusing such words as ex-mayor, but the words 

of which it is a part, as in exalt, exact, example, ex- 


ceed, excel, ete. 

Give words of which he is the stem. (Hither, here, 
hence.) And words which is the stem. 
( Whether, where, whence, when, whey, whew. ) 

Give words of which the is the stem. ( Thither, 
there, thence, then, these. ) 

Write a sentence using both bring and fetch cor- 
rectly. (We bring a thing that we have or are near, 
but we fetch a thing we have to go after; for example, 
“IT will bring you this apple if you will go and fetch 
me that pear.” ) 

Write a sentence using correctly both many and 
much, (Many refers to number and much to quantity; 
as, ‘Many books cost much money.” ) Same with 
grateful and thankful. (We feel grateful, we express 
it when we are thankful; as, “ Mary felt grateful, but 
Susie said she was thankful.” ) Same with custom 
and habit. ( Whatever we do frequently is a custom ; 
when we have done it until it is done without thought, 
it is a habit; as, “It is his custom to buy apples and he 
has a habit of eating them on the street.’ ) 

The same with enowgh and sufficient. ( Enough 
applies to our desires, sufficient to our needs; as, “He 
has sufficient wealth, but not enough.” 


of whe 


PITCHER PLANTS.—(IL.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


The part that the umbrella plays in the fertiliza- 
tion of the flower is so interesting that I condense 
the account of it in Dr. Macfarlane’s paper on the 
different kinds of pitcher plants. 

In all Sarracenias the surface of the ovary is cov- 
ered with minute glassy beads or tubercles, from 
which a quantity of rich nectar exudes before, during, 
and some time after blossoming. As the flower is 
pendulous the pollen falls into the umbrelloid style- 
cavity. At the same time the nectar from the ovarian 
surface oozes down among the stamens carrying 
pollen-grains with it, and forming a nectar-bath of 
pollen for inseets that creep into the cavity. These 
pass first on the outer surface of the umbrella, then 
between two petals, and guided by the hairs on the 
style that point towards the stigmas they creep round 
the edge of the style near the stigmas, often touching 
them. If they come from other flowers nectar-soaked 
pollen is rubbed from their bodies on the stigmas. 
When they reach the cavity, their bodies are again 
smeared, but they get out most easily by rounding 
the edge of the style some distance below the stigmas, 
since the latter are themselves an obstacle, while the 


style-arms also are often ineurved. 
Still the whole process of fertilization is not yet 


understood, for it is uncertain when the stigmas 
mature. The stamens discharge their pollen when 
the flower opens, but the stigmas are then neither 
more nor less fit for pollination than at a later period, 

The study of pitcher plants in general, including the Nepen- 
thes of the East Indies, now somewhat common in greenhouses, 
the little Australian pitchers, and the Darlingtonia of California, 
with its waving pennons, has been a fascinating one for many 
botanists, and widely differing theories have been formed in 
regard to them. Are the pitchers hollowed petioles or part of 
the blade ? is one question that has received various answers, 
In the vertical section (Fig. 1) the cavity of the pitcher appears 
to be hollowed out in the petiole, of which the wing looks like 
only the expansion, while the nose, or as it is usually called, 
the lid of the pitcher seems to be the true blade of the leaf. 
The wing, moreover, has its edge turned upward, the natural 
position of petioles when they assume the form of leaves. 
This was Dr. Grey’s view, but some have thought the pitcher 
was derived from a compound leaf with its leaflets fused at the 
back, others from a pouching of the leaf that started in a 
dimple near the tip, and still others, among them Linnaeus, the 
great Swedish botanist, and Goebel, one of the highest German 
authorities of to-day, have shown that by the deepening of the 
concavity of a shield-shaped leaf like that of the pond-lily a 
pitcher would be formed. 

Many attempts have also been made to answer thie 
question whether these plants are truly insectivorous. 
On the southern species of Sarracenias a sweet trail 
of nectar is at times very conspicuous, and it has been 
detected on our northern S. purpurea, while all plants 
of the genus have honey-glands on the pitcher and 
also on the bracts and sepals. Moreover, the bristles 
that clothe the lid help form the honey into drops 
and lead it to How downward, and the epidermal cells 
covering the rim of the pitcher have smooth, down- 
curved points. It is death to an unwary insect to 
step on these, for down over the glassy lining of the 
pitcher it slips till it is caught and held by the down- 
ward-pointing needles at the bottom, or drowned and 
suffocated with a mass of others in the water that 
these leaves collect. What is the use of so elaborate 
a trap, if not that the victims may serve as food for 
the plant? It has been held that the pitchers were 
undoubtedly and primarily insect-traps, and that the 
animal matter found in them was digested by a 
secretion from the plant, which formed part of the 
fluid in the pitchers, but this has never been proved 
of S. purpurea at least, and some recent observers 
believe that the insects caught are only acted upon by 
bacteria, and become decayed in the water, and are 
then absorbed by the plant. It is difficult to see how 
the small worms found in the pitchers, which are 
undoubtedly insect larvae, could be alive and active 
if any true digestion were going on. 

At the close of a brief study like this one wishes to 
convert a part of one’s garden intoa peat bog, in order 
to keep the pitchers under observation the whole 
season through. This could easily be done in country 
districts where the plants are abundant, I should 
think, and if the observations were made under careful 
direction by a great many young people, they would 
not only awaken much interest in the study of plants 
but would add to our knowledge of the life-history of 
the Sarracenias,. 


Q——- 
EVERY DAY QUESTIONS. 

1. In what direction is the wind to-day ? 

2. Does that tell you anything about the weather 
to be expected ? 

3. What is the temperature to-day ? 

4. Where is the new moon always seen ? 

5. Is the moon always in the same place through- 
out the month? the year ? 

6. What is the evening star now, and where is it? 

7. Name three ways in which seeds are carried 
about, 

8. Name the trees which have blossoms before 
leaves. 

9. Is there any difference between the bark on 
north and south sides of trees ? 

10. Should a man always vote with his political 
party ? 

11. What do you know about the war between 
China and Japan ? 

12. Who wrote the best story about slavery that 
has ever been written ? 
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13. What do you know about the author’s life or 
her other writings ? 

14. Who wrote a fine poem describing the American 
Indians ? — Northwestern Journal of Education. 


SPELLING.—(IL.) 
BY D. C. MURPHY, PH.D., SLIPPERY ROCK, PA. 


The reason some children do not learn to spell 
easily is because they do not know how many sylla- 
bles are in some words, nor how to separate words 
into syllables, so that another valuable exercise for 
the preparation of a spelling lesson is to divide the 
words into syllables by use of the hyphen. We 
teach the child that, in general, there are as many 
syllables in a word as there are distinct vowel 
sounds, and that a syllable consists of a word or 
part of a word that is spoken by a single impulse 
of the voice, and that syllabication is the division of 
a word into such parts as are made by single impulses 
of the voice. Teachers may, with considerable profit 
to their pupils, spend time in having pupils divide the 
words of two or more syllables into separate sylla- 
bles. For instance, hand and broad have each a sin- 
gle syllable, while hand-ful and broad-er are words of 
two syllables each. Ifthe pupils are given for their 
seat work the words in the lesson to divide off into 
syllables by placing the hyphen (-) between the syl- 
lables, teachers will’ find that pupils will gain many 
new ideas with reference to the pronunciation and 
meaning of words. While they are dividing the 
words, they can also arrange them alphabetically. 
For example, take the words in a lesson; I find they 


are :— 


horizon banana delicious 
parallel volcano gardener 
geography ostrich numerator 
milliner icicle premium 
coérdinate scholar Carolina 
elephant 


The pupil looks over the list carefully and places 
the words in alphabetical order, and divides them 
into syllables, and they will appear as follows : — 
os-trich 
par-al-lel 
pre-mi-um 
schol-ar 
vol-ca-no 


ge-og-ra-phy 
ho-ri-zon 
i-ci-cle 
mil-li-ner 
nu-mer-a-tor 


ba-na-na 
Car-o-li-na 
co-or-di-nate 
de-li-cious 
el-e-phant 
gar-den-er 
If any words are presented in the lessons which 
the pupil cannot separate into syllables readily, teach 
him the use of the dictionary and let him use it freely. 
No child can thus take up words and divide them 
without concentrating his thoughts upon the work. 
His mind is quickened, and while he is really doing 
something, his power for thinking is developed, and 
he is soon able to master many hundreds of words. 


THE MIDSUMMER SKIES. 


BY GEORGE T. HUGHES, 


The 11th of July marks the time when the glorious 
“evening star,” Venus, reaches her greatest distance 
vast of the sun, and begins to retrace her path, going 
much more quickly than she came. Late in January 
Venus appeared as a sparkling gem in the west, 
visible but a few moments, and then only to sharp 
eyes. All through the spring and early summer the 
planet kept increasing her distance from the sun, 
growing brighter each night, and setting a little later. 
In February she stayed a few days in the company 
of Mercury; in May she met Jupiter, who has since 
plunged beneath the western horizon in his pursuit 
of the sun; and in early June she passed Mars, then 
a mere point in comparison to the superb radiance of 
Venus. Both Venus and Mercury are inferior planets, 
their orbits being inside that of the earth, and appear 
to oscillate across the face of the sun, now on the east, 
now on the west, but never passing beyond certain 
limits, and never, like Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, 
shining at midnight. In the case of Mercury, the 
limit is such that he can never set later, or rise 
earlier, than about two hours after or before the sun. 
This fact makes him difficult of observation. With 


Venus the time is much longer, but the limit is just 
as impassable, and that limit Venus reaches on the 
11th of this month, 


Although at her greatest eastern elongation, Venus 
has not yet reached her greatest brilliancy. She will 
steadily grow brighter until almost the middle of 
August. Between then and now it is easily possible 
that the amateur may win that almost astonishing 
sight,— Venus shining at noonday. This elongation 
is not so favorable as that of 1893, when Venus was 
farther north at the time of her greatest brilliancy. 
Yet Venus in broad daylight is no rare sight to the 
person with good eyesight, and who knows just where 
to look. The best way to begin is to look for Venus 
just before sunset, her approximate position then 
being easily estimated from her location just after 
sunset observed on previous evenings. Much depends 
on keenness of vision; but in a clear atmosphere the 
amateur should be able to see Venus fully an hour 
before sunset by the last of this month, The sight 
at noon, or rather when Venus is on the meridian, is 
Venus is on the meridian or due south 
Careful 
scanning of the sky at this time and in the place in- 
dicated, choosing the clearest of days and using an 
opera-glass when possible, ought to bring the success 
The chances are 


more difficult. 
about 3 o’clock well up toward the zenith. 


which it is impossible to promise. 
better at the end of July than earlier. 
Observations of Venus in daylight are recorded at 
very early times, in 398, 984, 1008, 1014, 1715, and 
1750. 
cast a shadow at night in the absence of the moon. 


Venus is said sometimes to be so bright as to 


She certainly has deceived many persons into believ 
ing that she was some great electric light, instead of 
an orb but a little smaller than the earth hung in 
space at a distance from the earth varying from 
26,000,000 to 160,000,000 miles. 

Venus was know to the ancients under two names : 
Hesperus when evening star, and Phosphorus when 
morning star. The planet is mentioned by Job, 
Hesiod, Homer, Virgil, Martial, and Pliny, while an 
observation of Venus is recorded on the Nineveh tab- 
lets, B. C. 684. One of Galileo’s first discoveries 


after he had made his telescope was the phases of 


Venus, furnishing an unanswerable argument for the 
theory of Copernicus with regard to the structure of 
the solar system, Modern astronomy, however, has 
added but little to our knowledge of the planet. The 
brilliance which makes her so beautiful to the unaided 
eye is seen in the telescope to come from a cloud- 
laden atmosphere, which rarely parts long enough to 
In this respect, Venus 
forms a marked the almost 
Mars, and yet, as far as conditions for supporting life 


disclose the surface beneath. 
contrast to cloudless 
as it exists on the earth go, there is as much reason 
to believe Venus inhabited as Mars. 

The most important announcement of the condition 
of Venus made in recent years is the yet unconfirmed 
discovery of the famous Italian astronomer, Schiapa- 
relli, that Venus makes but one turn on her axis during 
one revolution about the sun, behaving toward that 
luminary very much as our moon does toward the 
earth. Of course, if this is correct, Venus always 
keeps one face toward the sun, on which side there is 
perpetual day, while on the opposite side perpetual 
night reigns supreme. This might be taken as as- 
surance that no life could exist there; but it would 
be easier to get along without darkness than without 
atmosphere, and of the latter Venus has a plentiful 
supply; while, if Schiaparelli be correct, there is 
enough of the former, only it is not properly dis- 
tributed. It has been suggested that the spectro- 
scope might afford some evidence on this very inter- 
esting problem, and now that Professor Keeler has 
succeeded so well with the rings of Saturn, he would 
do well to turn his attention to the rotation of Venus. 

There is no other planet particularly conspicuous 
during July. Mercury is morning star, and may be 
seen before sunrise for a few days around the 22d. 
Jupiter is in conjunction with the sun on the morn- 
ing of the 10th, and next month will reappear in the 
early morning sky. The only planet in addition to 
Venus which is of interest to the amateur during July 
is Saturn, shining high in the south to the east of 
Spica. There is a remarkably close conjunction of 
Mars and the moon between 8 and 9 o’elock on the 
evening of July 23, when the planet will be only halt 


a degree to the south of the moon. It will be worth 
observing with an opera-glass. 

The most interesting item of news in the astro- 
nomical world of recent date is the announcement of 
the resignation of Professor E. E. Barnard as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Lick Observatory, and his 
acceptance of a position at the Yerkes Observatory 
under the auspices of the University of Chicago. 
Professor Barnard is best known as the discoverer of 
the fifth satellite of Jupiter, a feat which at once 
placed him in the front rank of the world’s astrono- 
mers. America’s observational 
tronomy can hardly be disputed, but the mathemati- 


supremacy in as- 
cal side of the science has not been so thoroughly 
developed. Dr. See of the University of Chicago, 
however, is endeavoring to turn the attention of good 
Inathematicians to astronomical problems, and with 
success in this line, the work to be accomplished by 
the great 40-inch lens of the Yerkes observatory, four 
inches larger than the Lick telescope, now the largest 
in the world, will be doubly useful. No 
moves more rapidly than astronomy. 


science 


The Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


65. Two cylinders inseribed in a cube intersect cach other at 
right angles. What fraction of the cube is the common part of 
the two cylinders ? X., Yreka, Cal. 

This can be interpreted two ways : - 

I. The part of the two cylinders common to the cube. 

II. ‘The part common to the two cylinders. 

I. Designate the radius of the bases of the inscribed cylinders 
by r. The part common to the cube will consist of four eylin- 
drical wedges, as A F BK 
DC, in which A B= 
und N= By passing 
planes through A BC,A CD, 
A D B, D B four 
equal are 


and 
slices separated, 
/ leaving the triangular pyra- 
mid, A DOC B. The latter is 
made up of two. triangular 
Ze pyramids having the common 
base and whose alti- 
tudes are A // and HB, re- 
spectively. Since C= 2r, 
area of the triangle, ) WC 


9,3 
= ry! .*, volume of the triangular pyramid AD 
3 
The volume of the cylinder = m 73, .*, the volume of the four 
slices = 9 73 — . It is evident that the part common to 
the cylinder and cube will be the triangular pyramid plus two 
of the slices, .°. - + . o7 , = one-fourth of the 
3 2 
3 is 4 7 
common part, = + + = entire 
34 6 7) , 
common part, = pind... +6 . Volume of cube = 8& 7% ,°, 


3 
= fraction required. 
(4+ 2434 
II. The part common to the two cylinders would evidently be 
3 — 2) 


3 — 2 7 


hence, 8 73 
a 
o 


four of the slices, = 


the fraction required. 


As 


S., Charlestown, Mass. 
67. Find the formula which will give all the numbers enjoy- 
ing the following properties, rtz.: If divided by 2, the re- 
mainder will be 1; if divided by 3, the remainder will be 2; if 
divided by 4, the remainder will be 3; if divided by 5, the re- 
mainder will be 4; if divided by 6, the remainder will be 5; if 
divided by 7, the remainder will be 0. 
J. A. Moone, Greensboro, Ala. 


i. 
Part of the number is divisible by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the remainder 
lacks of being so divisible. The number is then of the form 
60 m + 59, or GO (m 1) + 119%. Now, since this is to be a 


and since 119 is such a multiple, and 60 is not, 
m — 1 must be a multiple of 7; hence, m= 1. There- 
fore the required number is 60 (7 7 + 1) + 59, or 7 17), 


multiple of 7, 


n being 0, or any positive integer. 
I. M. Mercaur, Boston, Mass. 

The last property is, it must be, The least 
common multiple of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is 60, and 60 — 1 = 59. 
possesses all the necessary properties, except the last. The 
next smallest common multiple of 2, 8, 4,5, 6, is 120. 120—1 
=119. This number has all the necessary properties; .*, 119 
+ 60 [a multiple of 7] is the required formula; or, 119 + 60 

This can be put in 
Vaunchester, N. I. 


a multiple of 7. 


[7 7], n being 0, or any positive integer. 
the form, 7 (17 + 607). oS Ae 

Solved also by Miss Mary L. Southworth, St. Paul, Minn., 
and J. C. Packard, Brookline, Mass. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 4, °95. 


Now for lake, forest, and mountain. 


Tue Fourth of July is more patriotic than ever 
this year. 


TueRE should be a sensible physician on every 
school board. 


Boston sends three of her six supervisors to Denver. 
What other city will do as well ? 


Wuerr, oh where is apperception? It has not 
been heard from since November, 1893. 


New ENGLAND will send twice as many people to 
Denver as to any other meeting of the N. FE. A. 


Tue Journal’s “Special Midsummer Number” 
(June 27) is receiving hearty praise, all of which is 
appreciated by editor and publisher. 

Tuosr who have gone to Denver from New Eng- 
land regret that they must be absent from Portland, 
and those who have not gone to Denver regret that 
they could not have gone. 


No one can say that the JourNnAL has not done all 
in its power to “boom” the Denver meeting. It has 
not wholly admired some of the official acts of its 
president, but that has not prevented its doing all it 
could to induce its readers to attend. 


THERE are, probably, 20,000 people en route for 
Denver as the JouRNAL goes to press. There will 
certainly be an immense crowd there, the largest 
ever in attendance upon a meeting of the N. E. A, 
but it will be Colorado scenery and not the meeting 
that will attract most of them. In the case of Cali- 
fornia, only, has there ever been any special scenic 
attraction. At Chicago, in 1887, the largest meeting 


before Denver, there was neither mountain nor valley 
within hundreds of miles. The Rockies are the best 
“drawing card” that America can offer teachers. 


Tue United States is, Secretary of State Olney, to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. The /ndianapolis 
Journal assumed to settle the matter by endorsing 
“the United States are,” as written by Mr. Olney. 
“They is,” nevertheless. Grammatically considered, 
the United States is most unhappy. You can not 
easily pronounce the United States to be é, and “it” 
is certainly not “they,” though everybody so speaks 
of “them.” They are singular, andthe United States 
is “it,” and are not “they.” We should not speak of 
them, but of it. 


Bos'ron will distance Denver in the number of visi- 
tors next week. There will be 40,000 Christian En- 
deavorers in Boston and 20,000 teachers at Denver. 
The former will come to Boston to attend meetings. 
They will fill every hall thrown open during their 
entire stay. ‘The teachers will not go to Denver to 
listen to “correlation.” In Boston, $10,000 is being 
expended upon halls, tents, ete., for the accommoda- 
tion of the audiences. There is one hall — Mechan- 
ies’ Arts Building —that will seat 10,000, and this 
is but one of many meeting places provided. In Den- 
ver, with 20,000 people coming from without, and a 
quarter of a million residents, they have provided 
one church, which seats 1,000 people. The teachers 
are in nowise to blame. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


No longer a fad! The summer school is now as 
definite and permanent a factor in the professional 
training of teachers as the normal school. Fora time 
there was a popular belief that this institution was 
a mere transient professional diversion, but it has 
become of inestimable benefit to the schools. 

No teacher grows old in his work who devotes half 
of every summer to first-class vacation study and 
student companionship. For a time there was an 
effort to make out that such study was physically 
and mentally unwise, but thousands of teachers have 
proved the reverse to be true. One does not grind, 
and few take too many exercises, while all take 
enough recreation and get sufticient sleep with change 
of diet to make the physical and mental relief infi- 
nitely greater than nine or ten weeks of listless idle- 
ness. 

Not more than half the vacation is, or ought to be, 
devoted to such a life, and it should come early in the 
vacation. The change from school work is sufficient 
to make the rest complete. There should be, how- 
ever, an absolute outing for three or four weeks before 
the new school year opens. 

All honor to the men whose heroie sacrifices and 
skillful direction have assured the success of a host 
of such institutions, and equal honor to the univer- 
sities that have opened their doors and contributed 
their professors and appliances to the service of as- 
piring teachers. 

The teacher’s opportunities for self-improvement 
to-day are so far beyond anything dreamed of twenty 
years ago, that he lives in another world. The ehil- 
dren are the primary beneficiaries, while the nation 
is residuary legatee. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Boston extends a hearty weleome to the Y.P. S.C. 
K. There is no other body of people in the world that 
would be more welcome. The citizens have raised a 
clean $20,000 for their entertainment, and not one cent 
of this is expended for “ buncombe,” not a dollar of it 
is “absorbed” for the personal benefit of any one. 
This will be in every way the most remarkable meet- 
ing ever held in America. The spirit of the city will 
be understood when we say that there isa local chorus 
of 3,000 voices, and that the platform of the great 
Mechanics’ hall will accommodate them all. Attheir 


rehearsal recently an admission price was fixed, the 
proceeds to go to the entertainment committee, and 
10,000 people purchased tickets and attended the re- 
hearsal. 

This organization, with a membership reaching into 
the millions, is the outgrowth of one man’sidea, Rey. 
F. E. Clark, D. D. is unquestionably the most remark- 
able man in religious activity that America has ever 
known. He is to the religious forces of America what 
Tessla is to electrical science. The Christian En- 
deavor name, idea, pledge, organization, conventions, 
and organ —the Golden Rule —are all of his concep- 
tion and development. Nor is this all. There has 
been no false step. From the first there has been 
nothing to apologize for, nothing to retreat from. 
The whole movement has unfolded as perfectly and 
beautifully as the calla’s bloom. There have been no 
“wings,” no factions, no “schools,” no heresies, no 
“conservatives.” It has never been either narrow or 
broad. It has been all that its name implies. It is 
eminently Christian, and its Christianity expresses 
itself in the most intense and devout endeavor. It is 
neither sectarian nor non-sectarian, but simply Chris- 
tian. The leaders have been universally admired and 
respected and devoutly loved by those who have 
known them best. America owes more to this great 
movement than to any other social force outside the 
school and church. Boston is the home of Rev. Dr. 
Clark, of the officers of the central society, and of the 
Golden Rule, and it has in store a welcome such as it 
has never extended to any other body of people, such 
as no other people have ever extended to the Y. P. 8. 
C. E. 


NOTES ON CHILD STUDY. 


Child study may be philosophical or psychological. 
Kither of these phases may be philosophical or 
scientific, and either of these latter may be scientific 
or “common sense.” Common sense is an indefinable 
but entirely definite term. It means that “sense” or 
knowledge of affairs or judgment which all reason- 
able people have who give a subject any attention. 
It is that knowledge or judgment which one has with- 
out philosophizing, scientific methods, or recorded 
observations. Whatever differences there may be 
regarding the laboratory study of children, or of the 
close record of children’s attainments, there can be 
none regarding the highest exercise of common sense 
in estimating what a child is, what he can do, what 
he ought to be and do, and how to teach him in the 
best way. 

The first period of the born child lasts about twelve 
months, and is characterized by unfolding conscious- 
ness. Beginning with no recognized power to see, 
hear, touch, or taste, he unfolds like a bud into power 
to know through seeing and hearing, to express him- 
self through crying and smiling, and to use hands 
and feet definitely and to him satisfactorily. The 
babe is getting ready to know the world and to do 
something in it. 


The four years following the first continue this 
unfolding on a broader seale. In the first year the 
child learns that he has eyes, ears, tongue, hands, 
and feet, and learns what they are for; in the next 
four he learns how to use them. We can see how he 
learns to walk. At first he stands with difficulty, 
even when he has a chair beside him. When strength 
comes for this, he is very slow to leave the chair and 
stand alone. When this power is attained, he is just 
as slow to walk even a step. When, after many falls, 
he can walk fairly well, he is as slow to step over a 
threshold. Thus we can watch his experiments until 
at last he can run, go up and down stairs, ete. We 
do not see the process in the case of learning to know 
what his elders say, and to use his voice in speech, 
but it is much the same. 

The first five years are largely devoted to unfolding 
a crude use of his powers, and to getting a vague 
knowledge of persons, places, and things. It is of 
very little use to try to perfect him in anything. 
About all that is to be done in these years is to let 
him know that there are certain things that he can 
know and others that he can do. 
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SPEAKING AND WRITING. 

Oratory and literature are sister arts. Though un- 
like in externals, they have much in common. Each 
is really a medium of making thought effective. 
Thought may express itself in music, painting, sculp- 
ture, inventions, but thought sways men’s public 
actions largely through oratory and_ literature. 
Whittier’s verse was as influential as Webster’s 
speech. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s story did even more 
for humanity than Henry Ward Beecher’s eloquence. 

Speaking came before writing in the world’s devel- 
opement and in America’s. There is no literature 
that lives to represent, in their day, an influence akin 
to the eloquence of Sam Adams, John Hancock, and 
Patrick Henry, and little in the times of Webster, 
Choate, Clay, and Calhoun. In recent times, how- 
ever, literature leads oratory in public effect. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and “The Biglow Papers” did what 
even Garrison’s impassioned speech and Phillips’ 
matchless oratory could not do. The Revolutionary 
war was precipitated by speech, the Civil war by the 
pen. Since 1861 the influence of the pen has won 
even greater credit in its rivalry with the voice. 

The public schools have had much to do with this. 
Uneduecated people are unreached by literature, while 
they have intense reverence for oratorical arts. Edu- 
cated people delight in the artistic finish of the 
polished sentence, and are critical of everything not 
artistic in speech. On the other hand, the public 
school does little towards training for speech, and it 
has forced the private school to magnify composition 
and written language, ignoring largely the influences 
that developed orators and inspired eloquence in the 
old-time country academy. 

America, with all her education, has a vast multi- 
tude not yet so educated as to be reached by literature, 
who are susceptible to the most apparent tricks of the 
public speaker. Of all the missions now presented to 
the teacher, there are none more urgent than a return to 
the reading and reiting of the great orations of Sam 
Adams, Daniel We ster, and Patrick Henry. _ It will 
take a vast array of reading lessons upon “ Who Stole 

_the Bird’s Nest” and “ Rats” to take the place of the 
patriotic orations upon which the children of forty 
years ago were nourished. The school must address 
itself to the problem of training for effective speaking 
as well as writing. 


REFORM SPELLING. 

The first definite advance in the crusade for reform 
spelling has been taken by the American Philological 
Association and by the Spelling Reform Association, 
which have agreed upon a list of 273 words whose 
spelling is to be adhered to by both of these societies. 
This spelling will be literally followed in the Literary 
Digest, Homiletic Review, Missionary Review of the 
World, and the Voice, and in all books published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, provided a reasonable number of 
other periodicals will do the same. It is devoutly to 
be wished that there might be a reasonable number 
to join these gentlemen to make the experiment cer- 
tain. The JournAL or Epucation does not volun- 
teer to do what it would gladly see others try, if they 
incline thereto. It will never be known whether 
or not there is genuine merit in the details of this re- 
form until it has been thoroughly tried in magazine 
literature and in book printing. The Journat con- 
fesses to timidity, not in getting away from the old, 
but in securing any permanency of the new. Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls, in sending out the list which 
appears below, speak with much confidence of this 
list, because it has been adopted by these two associa- 
tions. This confidence on their part tended to beget 
confidence, until we read the closing paragraph, which 
invited every one who received the list to examine it 
and make suggestions. This looks like chaos. Think 
of putting standard books in type in 1895 and having 
273 of the words liable to change before the “ plates” 
are on the press! The Journat has said already 
that there are changes in spelling that are sure to 
come. Many have come already, but these evident 


improvements are hindered by the untimely effort to 
force spellings upon which the agreement is not genu- 
ine and hearty. There are words like pedagog, be- 
queath, arbor, adz, ax, behavior, by and by, skepticism, 
program, catalog, savior, theater, center, czar, cyclo- 
pedia, develop, diagram, thril, distil, domicil, traveler, 


Jiber, good-by, upon which it would be comparatively 


easy to have many publishers agree. Geographical 
names, however, should be left to the United States 
authorities, who are already passing upon this matter. 
The Journar can but think that Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls would help forward the cause with rapid 
strides if they would select the words of whose ulti- 
mate use there can be no question, and use the new 
spelling in their proof-room, regardless of every one 


else. Here is the list as recommended by the Ameri- 
can Philological Association and the Spelling Reform 
Any word written with the spelling 
here given must be accepted as an allowed spelling 
everywhere except in school, but this opens an entirely 


Association. 


different line of thought and suggestion : — 


abrest dubloon perifery 
accomplisht ductil perifrastic 
adulterin duelist perquisit 
advertizment duet fantom 
adz endevor farmacy 
alimentivness enrol phenix 
altho ensanguin frenzy 
aluminum envelop v plum (for plumb) 
amaranthin eon plum-line 
amethystin epaulet polygraf 
amfibious epigram pontif 
analog epilog pratler 
Antichrist ermin predestin 
aquilin esthetic premis 
arbor eufony productivness 
archeology facet program 
asbestin favorit prophecy, 7. 
autograf febril prophesy, v. 
avalanch feminin pudling 
aw fetish pulsatil 
ax fiber punjab 
ay Fiji purlin 
bagatel flexil quaf 
bailif forgivness quartet 
barreling foss (ditch ) cue 
beuteous fragil quintet 
beutiful furz (a shrub) rancor 
bedsted gaf raveling 
befrend gauz relm 
behavior gazel receit 
beldam gelatin requisit 
bequeath glimps reveling 
Bering sea glycerin rime 
bewich goiter (for goitre) rimer 
bibliografy good-by Rumelia 
bisk graf saber 
bister gram saflire 
bluf gray sanguin 
blunderhed garantee Savior 
body gard garanty scepter 
brekfast gard secrecy 
burg gardian sepulcher 
burk (for burke) Haiti servil 
buxom handcuf sextet 
bygon havoc sextil 

by and by hectogram sheath 
caliber Hongkong shril 
calif hypocrit skepticism 
camfor ilness skul 
cancelation imbecil smooth 
catalog intestin sofistry 
cataloger jessamin somber 
catechize jelousy specter 
cayen (pepper ) Kaffraria sprite 
cedrin kilogram staf 
center Kongo stedfast 
chaf Korea stenografy 
chastizment Kurdistan stockinet 
chil libertin subtil 
Chile lithografy Sudan 
chlorid maiz sulfate 
cimitar maneuver sulfur 
circumcize marvelous sulfurate 
citrin masculin sulfuret 
clenliness meter sulfuric 
clozure miter sulfurous 
composit mold synagog 
coquet monogram synonym 
curtesy monolog technic 
cozy mustache telegrafy 
cue (for queue) myth theater 
cyclopedia naptha tho 

czar neutralize thred 
dandruf, dandrif niter thret 
debonair nowadays thril 
decalog oger thru 
defness omelet thruout 
demagog opposit Tibet 
derth orthografy traveled 
develop overspred traveler 
diagram oxid trechery 
dialog pack-thred treatis 
discurteous palatin tressel 
discurtesy paragraf triumfant 
distaf parafernalia typografy 
distil parlament unchristian 
docil parquet uterin 
doctrin pasha vaccin 
domicil pedagog whisky 
dredful pedler wreath 
driest pel-mel yern 


Omit the dieresis in all words, as zoology, cooperation, etc. 


Omit dipthong in all recognized English words, as egis, 
fetus, for wgis, foetus. 

Change d and ed final to ¢ when so pronounced, as in looked 
(lookt), s/ipped (slipt), ete., unless the e affects the preceding 
sound, as in chafed, etc. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Outlook's recreation number is the most attractive issue 
ever presented by any American journal that was not profes- 
sedly an illustrated paper. Weekly journalism, religious, lit- 
erary, and educational, is making rapid strides. 

Judge Draper has not disappointed his friends ; on the contrary, 
he has exceeded their highest expectation as president of the 
Illinois State University. The legislature has appropriated for 
the institution the first year of his administration, $450,000, 
which is more than one-third of all the appropriations in the 
twenty-seven years of the university's life. If there has ever 
been anything to match this in the experience of university 
presidencies, the Journat would like to record the facts. 

The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens of Philadelphia, who has won 
such wide reputation as author of the remarkable book, 
“Sources of the Constitution of the United States,” has just 
performed a patriotic service of interest to all Americans in 
securing the preservation of the historic wing buildings of 
Independence Hall, long used as the national capitol in the 
early days of the republic. An existing law requiring the de- 
molition of those structures has just been repealed by the 
Pennsylvania legislature mainly through his efforts. 

The citizens of Concord have done something worthy of very 
general imitation. Mr. W. L. Eaton has been teacher and sup- 
erintendent many years, though still a young man. At the 
completion of the school year in June, the past students 
of the town and the parents of the present students made 
up a handsome purse and presented to him an A. E. Winship 
excursion ticket to Scotland, England, Holland, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France, extending his vacation that he may be gone 
nearly three months. Mr. Eaton has given the town the best of 
schools. To him is due the initiation of the Concord system, 
now widely adopted, of having one central school for the entire 
town, transporting the rural district children to the village. 
Concord has honored herself more that it has honored Mr. 
Eaton. 

The death of Hon, William H. Learnard removes from the 
activities of a business life of Boston an honorable gentleman and 
a most winning personality. All who had the fortune to know 
him were impressed with the singular rectitude of his character 
and the marked purity of his life. He had won his way to the 
presidency of one of the large Boston banks solely by bis inhexent 
worth and by his clear and sagacious business sense. Above 
all things, Mr. Learnard was the personification of gentle but 
dignified courtesy to the opinions of others, as clear as he might 
be in his own personal convictions. As president of the Boston 
school board at a time when the educational interests were 
represented by che wisest and best minds Boston had to offer, 
when men like Rev. Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop, Francis H Under- 
wood, Dr. John P. Reynolds, Hon. Henry 8. Washburn, Stephen 
G. Deblois, George H. Monroe, Rev. James Reed, and others of 
that stamp, helped to make the Boston schools known world 
wide, Mr. Learnard acquired a reputation for fairness, courtesy, 
ability, and parliamentary skill and knowledge, that any man 
might envy and few have equalled. As the highest type of the 
product of our Boston public schools, Mr. Learnard’s career is 
one in every respect worthy to be emulated, a life sans peur et 
sans reproche, a high-minded man with the keenest sense of 
duty, a friend whom to know was but to love.—Boston Trans- 


cript. 


THIS AND THAT, 


Rosebery is forty-eight years old. 

Mr. Conan Doyle has purchased land near the top of Hind- 
head, Scotland, and is about to build a home there. 

For the first time in the history of Cornell, the senior class 
wore the cap and gown at the commencement this year. 

Notre Dame University, Indiana, has just bestowed the 
degree of LL.D. upon a Protestant clergyman, Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden. 

Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins, will be 
chief of the Department of Awards for the Cotton States and 
International Exposition. 

The illuminated manuscript copy of the Gospels sent to Mr. 
Gladstone by the Armenians is said to be one of the finest 
volumes in the British Museum. 

Jules Vernes is now seventy-eight years old. His first novel 
was published when he was thirty-five, and he has been pro- 
ducing books at the rate of nearly two a year ever since. 

Commander Ballington Booth of the Salvation Army and his 
wife have recently been made full citizens of the United States. 
They have lived in the country more than eight years. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins, in obtaining a prize of $2,000 in com- 
petition with many other writers, for the best detective story, 
has delighted her admirers. This would seem to indicate a 
power of imagination with which Miss Wilkins has not been 


credited. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

SHortT STupies IN NATURE KNOWLEDGE. An In- 
troduction to the Science of Physiography. By William 
Gee. New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 311 pp. 
Price, $1.10. 

The author has been a teacher in the department of science 
and art in the London schools for a quarter of a century. In 
that time he has made notes with great care from a variety of 
sources, and in addition thereto has traveled extensively for 
the purpose of acquiring material for use in school and in this 
work. It is a charming book, beautiful to look upon and 
fascinating to read. ‘The title gives no idea of its real scope. 
It is a general geographical reader, and a well-equipped text- 
book for supplementary work, both introductory to and com- 
panion of the ordinary geography. ; 

In treatment and arrangement it is ingenious, without being 
extreme in any direction or weak in any particular. Peda- 
gogically creditable, it is also good science and good geography. 
LireraAry LANDMARKs OF JERUSALEM. By Laurence 

Hutton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 75 pp. Price, 

75 cents. 

One of the members of the JournaL or Epucarion staff 
has just come back from Jerusalem, and, if his narrative can 
be trusted, Mr. Hutton’s description of the landmarks of the 
Holy City is a great deal more satisfactory than the real thing. 
There was once a land flowing with milk and honey, but now 
the advice is, only camels and very substantial persons, with in- 
finite capacity —and willingness —to live by self-absorption, 
without other nourishment, can make the journey with satis- 
faction. As for Laurence Hutton’s little book, it is a charming 
sketch, written in his most delightful style, and published with 
a lavish accompaniment of illustrations, the better part of 
which were drawn expressly to accompany Mr. Iutton’s sketch. 


Voice, Speecu, AND Gesture. A Practical Hand- 
Book to the Elocutionary Art. By Hugh Campbell, R. F. 
Beaver, and Henry Neville. Including essays on ‘* Reciting 
and Recitative ” by Clifford Harrison, and on ‘“ Recitations,” 
with musical accompaniments, by Frederick Corder. With 
illustrations by Da Garville and Ramsey. With various 
other matters by Robert D. Blackburn. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 840 pp. Price, $5.00. 

So much has been already said in the heading that there seems 
to be little left for the review; but really this is a remarkable 
summation of science and art, wit and wisdom of elocution. 

No American would ever mass so much in one volume; we 
should make about six different volumes from this material ; 
but it is a genuine delight in this day of a multitude of American 
works on the subject to find something English that furnishes 
the ‘‘raw material” without tariff restrictions, and skilled 
workmanship without immigration restrictions on employers of 
foreign labor. 


Freurs pe Cnotsts PAR C. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 154 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Despite the mass of French reading texts which have been 

edited for American pupils, there seems to be no signs of any 
decrease in the number of new applicants for classroom favor. 
French, with American school children, is essentially a lan- 
guage to be read, and the numberless short stories, the great 
majority of which are well worth reading, produced by the 
French writers of the contemporary generation, offer an un- 
limited field from which our teachers can select their reading 
matter. It is needless to add that Dr. Fontaine has brought 
together fifteen of these short stories, all excellent bits of 
literature, well suited for the classroom needs, and edited with 
the skill acquired by experience in teaching and in helping 
teachers. 

Tuoucuts Verse. By Clifford Howard. Buffalo: 
The Peter Paul Book Company. 72 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The amount of versifying which is being done is, perhaps, a 
sign that in time another group of poets will arise among us. 
The quantity is certainly great, and the quality —for some of 
it—is assuredly not at all bad, either in form or thought,— is 
very various, and out of all this effort and endeavor and prac- 
tice something must come. Incidentally, it is odd that Buffalo 
appears to be the poetical centre of these United States. Cam- 
bridge and Boston have confessedly lost their power of con- 
ferring literary genius, and even Concord is no longer the 
recognized source of great productions. But Buffalo! She is 
destined to play a new role. 

American History Learvers. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing. No. 20. The Arti- 
cles of Confederation. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 27 pp. 
Price, 10 cents each. 

The ‘' Leaflets” which the professors of American history at 
Harvard have been editing during the past three years afford 
an admirable model of what such a publication should be. 
Admirably published by Lovell of New York, clearly and accu- 
rately printed, and securely bound, to stand the hard test of fre- 
quent use, these leaflets afford in every respect the best 
available material for the study of our national history in pre- 
paratory schools and lower college grades. Each leaflet presents 
a single document, or group of documents most intimately asso- 
ciated, chosen with the design of affording to the student the 
means of reading and studying for himself the exact language 
and meaning of the document in question. No effort is made 
to include anything but the single point, or paper, leaving 
broader generalizations and wider research for further study, 
with more complete facilities,— facilities which are made more 
widely available with each new issue of the *‘ Leaflets.” 


Origin OF LANGUAGE AND THE Logos 

Treory. By Ludwig Noiré. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. Paper. 57 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

This is the translation of an interesting paper from a 
Leipsie publication. There is all too little literary renius, 
scholarly research, and philosophical acumen available in the 
study of the origin of language. It is a subject that is exhaust- 
less, and one whose fascination never dulls. The sympathy 
theory has its champions; but the casualty theory is the one 
that is really accepted by the multitude. It is easier than to 
think out a theory, or to think through the philosophy of 
another’s theory. The Logos theory concentrates the ex- 
planations upon the activity of the human mind, upon thought 
itself. Poetry, as the essence of thought, is the beginning of 


ON THE 


the author’s study. Whether or not one accepts the Logos 
theory, it is refreshing to read a brilliant discussion of a problem 
that will probably never be solved. 


Tue PorticAL Works oF Sirk WALTER 
Scorr. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 770 pp. $1. 
If one wishes to own all of Scott’s poetical works, within the 

compass of a single pair of covers, there can hardly be a more 

satisfactory edition than that which Crowell of New York has 
recently added to the ‘‘ Students’ Edition of the Poets.” The 
book is well manufactured— press work by John Wilson & 

Son” of Cambridge, than which there could not be a more reli- 

able guarantee. Professor Charles Eliot Norton has written a 

bit of pleasing introduction. Nathan Haskell Dole has stolen 

time from his Russian studies to write a biographical sketch of 
the poet, and there are eighty pages of notes, most of which 
appear to be worth reading. 


Tue Conpiri0on oF WoMAN IN THE UNITED STATEs, 
By Madame Blane. Translated by Abby Langdon Alger. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth. 285 pp. Price, $1.25. 
It is a rare gift ‘‘the gifties gie us to see oursels as ithers 

see us,” and this Madame Blane (Bentzon) has given the 

American woman in the most readable, reliable, and everyway 

delightful book yet written on our women, their manners, 

methods, and morals. She made a brief visit to this country in 
the World’s Fair year. She began ‘‘ taking notes ” on the trans- 
atlantic steamer, which was crowded in the early autumn with 

Americans who were returning from a season in Europe. 
Madame Blane is appreciative of America, her women, art, 

literature, and society ; but there is no gush, but a quiet discrim- 
inating admiration. ‘There is little moralizing, but that little is 
delicate and eminently sensible. She speaks of Hamlin Gar- 
land as preéminently the poet of the plains. She thinks the 
Woman’s building at the fair was not highly creditable to 
women. She admired Mrs. Potter Palmer and the greatness of 
her work. She is highly pleased with the women’s clubs and 
their service to the community, and has genuine faith in 
woman’s purpose and ability to do her full share for the prog- 
ress of the world. 


Common Errors iN Writing AND Spreakina. By 
Edward S. Ellis. New York: Woodfall Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This book is what its name indicates. In forty-three short 
chapters the author goes from ain’t to so that, treating of 
things that writers and speakers should not use. It is focused 
for direct and immediate effect upon a person’s style in speech 
and with the pen. 


Men Born Equar. By Harry Perry Robinson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 373 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a social novel,— in a way, a sociological novel. It is 

a story out of real life, out of moving life, dealing with people 

all the way from social calls to parlor-car acquaintances. 


Messrs. Leek & Sneparp, Boston, again make 
teachers their debtors by the issuance of a set of ‘+ Topics for 
the Study of Greek Mythology,” by Anna Gooding Dodge, 
formerly teacher of English literature in the Arlington high 
school. This set is based upon Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable,” 
prepared for a systematic study of mythology. ‘Teachers will 
find the topics of much assistance, and the collected reference 
a saving of labor. Paper. 19 pp. Price, 22 cents. 


Our Country, FLac, Herors, words by 
Volkmar Johnson, music by Christian Nelson, is an inspiring 
patriotic song, dedicated to the people of America, just issued 
by Christian Nelson, 561 West Madison street, Chicago. This 
is arranged for solo or chorus. The unique cover—a repre- 
sentation of the American flag—forms an appropriate and 
inspiring setting to the music. 


Messrs. Henry Horr & Co, will add at once to 
their German texts a Danish impression of Charles Dickens, 
by Charles Christian Andersen, edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt. The same house will also publish Wichert’s amusing 
curtain raiser, ‘‘ An Der Majorsecke.” 


Tue latest addition to Heath’s Modern Language 
Series is ‘‘Germelshausen von Friedrich Gersticker,” edited, 
with a vocabulary, by Professor Carl Osthaus of the University 


of Indiana. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper. 83 pp, 
Price, 25 cents. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
LONGMAN’s “Supp” LirERARY READERS I, IT, Primer, 
— INFANT READER. — THEORETICAL MECHANICS, By J. Edward 


Taylor.. Price, 80 cents.——HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE-CHRISTIA\N 
Epucation, By S.S. Laurie. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 

SONYA KORALEVSKY. ‘Translated from the Russian, by Isabel 
Hapgood. Price, $1.75.——Tik CENTURY MAG AZINE (Volume XXVIJ), 
Price, $3.00. New York: The Century Company. 

THE MARTYRED Foo... By David Christie Murray.—HIstTory op 
THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850, By James Ford 
Rhodes (volume II1).——Tug ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION, By W. J. 
Henderson.—TERMINATIONS. By Henry James.—My LITrerany 
PASSIONS. By W. D. Howells.——DIrLOMATIC DISENCHANTMEN?TS, 
By Edith Bigelow. Price, $1.25——TuHr MAYOR oF CASTERBRIDGE, 
By Thomas Hardy. Price, $1.50.——IN DEACON’S ORDERS. By Walter 
Besant. Price, $1.25.—BILLY BELLEW. By W. E. Norris. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Margaret S. Mooney. 
Price, AND LIFE. By Geo.B. Stevens. Price, $1.25, 
—A LABORATORY GUIDE FOR AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GENERAL 
BioLoGy. By J. H. Pillsbury. Price, 60 cents. Scort’s LAbpy or 
THE LAKE. ‘Edited with Notes by Homer B. Sprague. Cioter ENG 


Lis Lyrics. Selected and arranged by James Baldwin. Boston; 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
A MINISTER OF THE WORLD. By Caroline Atwater Mason. Price, 


75> cents. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. : 
THE CARE OF THE BABY. By J. P. Crozier Griffith. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 
ANIMAL LIFE ON THE GLOBE, 
School Supply Company. 
INTRODUCTORY Music READER, 
George A. LECTURES. 
Across INpIA. By Oliver Optic. Price, $1.25. 
Shepard. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Crowell & Co. 
THE BARNJUM BARBELL DRILL. By R. Tait McKenzie. 
Springtield: Triangle Publishing Company. 
THE GARDEN OF EpEN, U.S. A. By W. H. Bishop. 


Price, $1.50. 
By G.G, Chisholm. Boston: Boston 
By James M. McLaughlin and 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Boston: Lee & 
Tributes from his associates. New York: T.Y. 
Price, $1.00, 


Price, $1.00,— 


LIFE AND THE CONDITIONS OF SURVIVAL. Price, $2.00,—SIsTre 
GRATIA. By C. Edgar Snow. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Charles II. 


Kerr & Co. 

SEIDEL’S DIE MONATE, 
STIFTER’S DAS HEIDEDORF, 
—SEIDEL’s DER LINDERBAUM, 
cents. STANDARD ARITHMETIC, 
MENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. | 
say. The Academic French Course. By Antoine Muzzarelli.— 
MytTus OF NORTHERN LANDS. By H. A. Guerber.—ELEMENTs ©! 
By John Macnie. Edited by Emerson E. White.—EL! 
By William J. Milne. BEACHES AND TIDAL 
By N.S. Shaler. Price, 20 cents 


Price, 25 cents.— 
Edited by Max Lentz. Price, 25 cents. 
Edited by Ernst Richard. Price, 25 
By William J. Milne.——AN E11 
By F. H. Storer and W. B. Lind 


By R. Arrowsmith. 


GEOMETRY, 
MENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 
MARSHES OF THE ATLANTIC COAST, 
New York: American Book Company. 

TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: KING HENRY VI. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL: AN OUTLINE OF ITS GROWTH IN MODERN 
Times. By James Phinney Monroe. Price, $1.00. Boston: D. ©. 
Heath & Co, 

Wit AND HuMOR OF FAMILIAR SAYINGS, 
Price, $1.00, Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co, 

OF MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Fawcett. Price, $1.25. Tuk Risk OF WELLINGTON, 
Lord Roberts. Price, $1.25. Boston: Robertg Brothers. 

Tur Book or THE FAIR. Part Seventeen, Price, $1.00. 
The Bancroft Company. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POrTRY OF ROBERT 


Parts I, II, I. 


By Marshall Brown. 


By Millicent Garrett 
By General 


Chicago: 


Herrick, Edited by 


Edward Everett Hale-——Siorr CONSTITUTIONAL History OF ENG- 
LAND. By H. St. Clair Fielden. Revised by W. Gray Etheridge. Price, 
$1.35.——SixtH Book Or Homer’s Opyssey. Edited for schools by 


Boston: Ginn & Co, 

Risk OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 
By ©. W. Bardeen, Price, 75 
Volume I, No. 


Charles W. Bain, Price, 40 cents. 

MAJOR JAMES RENNELL AND THE 
By Clements R. Markham, Price, $1.25. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE EMPIRE STATE, 
cents. ——THE HAMILTON DECLAMATION QUARTERLY, 
1. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

BOAT SAILING, FAIR WEATHER AND FouL, By Captain A.J. Kenealy. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: The Outing Publishing Company. 

A LIvrLe SIsteR TO THE WILDERNESS, By Lilian Bell, Chicago: 
Stone & Kimball. | 

Tit COMPANY Docror. By Henry Edward Rood, Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Merriam Company. 

Frores: A GAME. By Matilda P. Goulding. 
cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 


Price, 50 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


clectic English Classics 


This admirable series now includes twenty-two volumes of gems of English 
literature, arranged for class use. Judicious, helpful notes, new type, good 
paper and printing uniform, attractive board binding, low prices. 


A. V. WiLtiams Jackson, Adjunct Professor of English, Columbia College, 
New York, says: “It gives me great pleasure to see the excellent form in 
which Eclectic English Classics are presented, and their practical character. 
It seems to me they are admirably adapted to the end for which they are 


designed.” 
NOW 


Arnold’s (Matthew) Sohrab and Rustum -20 
Defoe’s Iistory of the Plague in London. 40 
Emerson’s The American Scho'ar, Self-Reliance, 

George Eliot’s Silas Marne ‘ ‘ -30 
Irvinmg’s Sketch Book (Ten Selections) . 20 
Irving Tales of a Traveler ‘ 
Milton’s 1’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, .20 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on Chatham 20 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton ‘ .20 
Minemulay’s Essay on Addison. .20 


READY: 


Scott’s Marmion . ‘ x 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake ‘ 
Scotts The Abbot . ‘ .60 
Scotw’s Woodstock . . .60 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice . 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night . 


Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

Shakespeare's As you Like It . 

Sir = de Coverley Papers (The 
tator). 


Spec- 
Webster's (Danicl) Bunker Hill Orations . 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York. 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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CHARLES SMITH’S ARITHMETIC. 


Revised for American Schools 


By CHARLES L. HARRINGTON, Head Master, Dr. Sach’s School for Boys, New York. 


1Gmo. 


“TI have looked through Smith’s Arithmetic, and 
am very favorably impressed with it. The Metric 
System is well treated, and the examples are well 
chosen and numerous.” 

Tuomas W. Matuer, Principal, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Cloth. 


9O cents. 


_ I have examined the book, and am well pleased with 
its presentation of the subject. It seems well adapted to 
use in the classroom. The chapters on Factors and Ap- 
proximation, and the article on Longitude and Time are 
worthy of special commendation.” 
Epwarp H. McLacutin, Supt., 
So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A, anv S. R. KNIGHT. 


Revised by F. L. SEVENOAK, A. M., M. D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences, and . 


16mo. Cloth. 


‘The present work has been undertaken in order to supply a demand 


Assistant Principal of Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 
60 cents. 


for an easy introduction to our ‘ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS,’ and also 


to meet the wishes of those who, while approving of the order and treatment of the subject there laid down, have felt the want of a beginner’s text-book in a 
cheaper form. As regards the earlier chapters, our order has been determined mainly by two considerations: first, a desire to introduce as early as possible 


the practical side of the subject and some of its most interesting applications, 


such as easy equations and problems; and, secondly, the strong opinion that 


all reference to compound expressions and their resolution into factors should be postponed until the usual operations of algebra have been exemplified in the 
case of simple expressions, By this course the beginner soon becomes acquainted with the ordinary algebraical processes without cneountering too many of their 
difficulties ; and he is learning at the same time something of the more attractive parts of the subject.” 


AMERICAN EDITION 


Charles Elementary Algebra. 


By IRVING H. STRINGHAM, Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics, and Dean of the College Faculties in the 
University of California. 


This edition is the same as Chapters I-XXVI of the 


COMPLETE EDITION (548 pages), . $1.20 


“I have always liked Charles Smith’s Algebra, and the new edition contains a good 
many improvements, and seems to me an excellent work. The use of the book in schools 
preparing for Harvard College would be satisfactory to our Mathematical Department. 1 
have already privately recommended it to teachers who have consulted me.” 

Prof. W. E. Byer.ty, Harvard College. 

“] have not had time to examine it very closely, but it seems to include every part of 
the subject required for entrance at Yale. ‘The book has made a very favorable impres- 
sion on me, and is certainly far superior to most Algebras now used in preparation for Col- 
lege. It treats the subject of Logarithms more fully than the ordinary text-book ; some- 
thing in which they are nearly all at fault.”— Prof. W. A. GRANVILLE, Sheffield Sctentific 
School of Yale University. 

“T have been recommending Charles Smith’s Elementary Algebra to my teachers’ 
classes for several years. The revised edition furnishes all that we require for admission 
to any of our courses.”—W. W. BEMAN, Professor of Mathematics tn Univ. of Michigan. 

“]T have pleasure in being able to inform you that this text-book will be suitable for 
students preparing to enter this University. I have already mentioned the earlier (and 
more elementary) edition of this Algebra to some schoolmasters in this State who asked 
me to recommend a text-book.”—R. E. ALLARDICE, Professor of Mathematics in Stanford 
University. 


AMERICAN EDITION 


OF 


Hall & Knight's Elementary Algebra. 


By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences, and Assistant Principal 
of Stevens School, Hoboken, N. J. 


Now Ready. Price $1 10. 


The revised edition will treat all portions of the subject required for admission 
to the best of our American Colleges and Scientific Schools. ‘This requirement in 
Algebra has been gradually raised until now it has reached a point where it prac- 
tically covers all that was taught a few years ago in the course leading to the de- 
gree A. B.; so that the average college student will find here all that he needs. 
The most excellent chapter of Miscellaneous Examples has been retained,—other 
examples have been added, so that now the number is about 300. 


COMMENTS ON THE EARLIER EDITION, 

“This is, in our opinion, the best Elementary Algebra for school use. It isthe combined work of two 
teachers who have had considerable experience of actual school teaching, . . and so successfully 
grapples with difficulties which our present text-books in use, from their authors lacking such experience, 
ignore or slightly touch upon. . . . 
sure, will find it the best book of its kind for teaching purposes.”? — Nature, 


We confidently recommend it to mathematical teachers, who, we feel 


“We will not say that this is the best Elementary Algebra for school use that we have come across, but 
we can say that we do not remember to have seen a better, Itis the outcome of a long experience of 
school teaching, and so is a thoroughly practical book, Allothers that we have in our eye are the works of 
men who have had considerable experience with senior and junior students at the universities, but have 
had little, if any, acquaintance with the poor creatares who are just stumbling over the threshold of alge- 
bra. . . . Buy or borrow the book for yourselves and judge, or write a better, A higher text 


book is on its way. This occupies sufficient ground for the generality of boys.” leademy. 


READY VERY SHORTLY: 
THE ELEMENTS 


OF GHEOMEETRY. 


By GEORGE CUNNINGHAM EDWARDS, 


Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. 


Cloth. 16mo. 


$1.10, met. 


The Elements of Geometry by Professor Edwards of the University of California is a happy combination of inventional and demonstrative geometry. 
Throughout the work “ method of attack” is made a leading feature. Analysis precedes demonstration, so that the only successful method of acquiring a 


mastery of the subject is kept continually before the student. 


Enough of the 
his deductions, and to show him the importance of the study in developing powers 


formal demonstration of the Euclidian Geometry is retained to familiarize the student with the orderly arrangement in which he should record 


of close, accurate, systematic, and reasoning. 


The introduction of the direction, translation, and rotation axioms enables the author to improve many of the demonstrations of the older text-books. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL LIST TO 


MACMILLAN & CO., PuBLisHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pen Mar. 

July 8-11: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of America, Chicago, II]. 

July 18-25: Pan-American Congress of Re- 
ligion and Education, Toronto, Canada. 

22-24: Louisiana State Educational Asso- 


July 
ciation, Ruston. 

July 30-August 1: Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association, Franklin. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. W. L. Wills, who has been a member of 
the school board for two terms, was recently 
honored by being made president of — the 
State Medical Association. Dr. Mills has just 
gone East to attend the national medical con- 
vention at Baltimore, and to stay a few weeks 
at Johns Hopkins. He will be very much missed 
in the school board, as he has been the strong- 
est advocate of individualism in our public 
schools. 

The reading people of Los Angeles very 
much regret the loss of Miss Tessa Kelso as 
their librarian. She has been so capable, oblig- 
ing, and painstaking, having made the library 
one of the best conducted in the United States. 
Miss Kelso’s removal was due entirely to poli- 
tical influences. 

Mrs. Juliet Powell Rice, who has been very 
ill for several weeks, is convalescing, and will 
soon be able to resume her duties. 

At a recent meeting of the principals of the 
city schools, a vote was taken as to whether or 
not they approved the individual system. The 
vote stood forty against it, and four in favor of 
it, two not voting. This is the opinion of the 
teaching force, but we know that many of the 
patrons of the schools are pleased with the sys- 
tem. Two months and a half trial is not a 
sufficient test for any system. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado college has made substantial prog- 
ress in the past year in all directions. Over 
220 students enrolled in all departments; the 
establishment of a first-class musical depart- 
ment; the addition of 7,060 volumes and 2,000 
pamphlets to the library; bequests amounting 
to $20,000; the equipping of a good gymna- 
sium, and the arousal of a healthy interest in 
athletics ; and most important of all, the estab- 
lishment of a full professorship in modern lan- 
guages are to be mentioned. The college will 
open its buildings to scores of Eastern teachers 
attracted to Colorado Springs by its scenic beau- 
ties and excellently equipped summer school. 

The public schools of Los Angeles closed 
this year on June 7, two weeks earlier than the 
usual time, on account of lack of funds. The 
normal school is, however, trying to carry on 
the training department by having the children’s 
parents, who are willing, pay a small tuition 
for the remainder of the school year. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago has purchased one hundred type- 
writing machines for the schools. 

Mr. John C. Ellis takes the management of 
the Western business for the publishing house 
of E. H. Butler & Co. His headquarters will 
be in Chicago. 

Mr. L. R. Halsey, one of the best superin- 
tendents Michigan ever knew, and an eminently 
successful business man, has taken charge of 
the Chicago office of E. O. Fiske & Co. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker and wife of Cook 
county normal school are receiving congratula- 
tions upon the specially happy marriage of their 
daughter, Edna Stuart, to Thomas Hill Shepard, 
on the 12th inst. 


KENTUCKY, 
State Editor, ¥%. W, WEAVER, Paris, Ky. 

Superintendent C. H. Dietrich of Hopkins- 
ville retires to accept a position with the Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

Ashland, Paris, and Bellevue re-elected super- 
intendents for four years under a new provision 
which permits city boards to fix terms of office. 

Principal C. R. Melcher of Carrollton retires 
from the work to study law. 

W. J. Davidson, county superintendent of 
Somerset, is the Republican nominee for state 
superintendent. He is an active, wide-awake 
school man, and will command a hearty support 
from the educational forces. 

The mechanical department of the state col- 
lege will hold an extension during vacation. 

Dayton has secured a site for a new building. 

Lancaster has purchased the old Garrard col- 
lege building, and will organize graded schools 
for the first time in September. 

The Paris schools had an excursion covering 
one hundred miles of railroad, fifty-five miles of 
steamboating, through eight counties, the state 
capital, all in one day, at a cost of $1.25 per 
pupil, 


LOUISIANA. 


The twelfth annual session of the Louisiana 
State Educational Association will be held at 


PURE, HIGH CRADE 


OCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


))\,Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


‘4 the labeleand wrappers on our 
Hs oods, consumers should make sure 

. frat our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 


In view of the 
many imitations 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & GO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


the Chautauqua near Ruston, on July 22, 23, 


and 24, with a strong and attractive programme. 


MISSOURI. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association 
is holding its seventeenth meeting in St. Louis, 
July 2—5. The musicians and other citizens 
interested in the association and St. Louis’ good 
repute for activity and enterprise, have been 
busily arranging for a most welcome recep- 
tion to the association. The officers are: Pro- 


fessor Albert A. Stanley, A. M., of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, president; Dr. 
H.S. Perkins, 26 Van Buren street, Chicago; 
secretary; and Ad. M. Foerster, of Pittsburg, 
treasurer. Executive Committee: E. R. Kroe- 
ger, Grand and Olive streets, St. Louis, M. I. 
Epstein, 28d and Lucas streets, St. Louis, and 
E. Agramonte, New York city. Programme 
committee: Charles Kunkel and August Wald- 
auer of St. Louis, and A. J. Gantvoort of Cin- 
cinnati. Committee on American compositions : 
Robert Bonner, of Providence, R. I.; John A, 
Brockhoven of Cincinnati, and Emil Liebling of 
Chicago. 
MICHIGAN, 

It has been decided by the senate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to hold elaborate exercises 
a year from this coming commencement to cel- 
ebrate the successful close of Dr. Angell’s first 
quarter of a century as president of the univer- 
sity. A committee has been appointed, consist- 
ing of the deans of the various departments, to 
take the matter in charge and prepare a plan for 
the celebration. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The Newark Academy has an elegant new 

building, with the most attractive appointments, 
not the least of which is the Chandler adjust- 
able desk and seat. 
Hon. Addison B. Poland, state superinten- 
dent, is receiving congratulations upon his mar- 
riage to Miss Dennis, daughter of Rev. Dr. Den- 
nis, a lady widely and favorably known in edu- 
‘ational circles. Dr. Poland’s social standing is 
as enviable as his professional. 


NEW YORK. 

Edward D. Farrell, assistant superintendent 
of New York city, as state manager of the 
N. E. A., is trying very hard to get a large 
representation from the state, and especially 
from New York city. 

Upon the occasion of the annual encamp- 
ment of the New York State Department of the 
G. A. R., which occurred at Saratoga Springs, 
Convention Hall (seating five thousand), a 
unique and exceedingly inspiring part was that 
of a chorus of four hundred pupils from the 
public schools, under the direction of David M. 
Kelsey. The power, sweetness, and even artis- 
ticness of this rendering of the old war songs 
was only equalled by their enthusiasm and 
earnestness in the celebration. At the waving 
of flags in the chorus of ‘‘ The Red, White, and 
Blue,” hundreds of old soldiers sprang to their 
feet and cheered and shouted, and even wept. 
National Commander Wheeler of Chicago, who 
was present, vied with the state officers in pro- 
fuse praises and eulogy. ‘In my whole en- 
campment experience,” said he, ‘‘ I never saw 
anything like it!” It was epoch-making! Real 
patriotism, expressed in really good singing. 

Superintendent Edwin E. Ashley of Troy, in 
his annual report to the board, says : ‘‘ There is 
one department of our public school system 
that, for many years, has been the target 
against which accusations of the most damag- 
ing character have been directed. I refer to 
the examination of candidates for teachers’ 
licenses. It is unnecessary to remind you of 
the not infrequent charges that failures have 
been purposely accomplished and that the most 
pronounced favoritism has been shown. I am 
in a position to speak unreservedly concerning 
this matter, for the superintendent is the one 
who is considered primarily responsible for 
these alleged irregularities, although the board 
is by no means neglected. We have suffered 
immeasurably in this respect. Fortunately, 
relief is now at hand. The state provides a 
system of uniform examinations which are held 
at certain fixed dates. The answer papers of 
the candidates are sent to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for examination, 


marking, and filing. Any board of education in 


the state may, by resolution, adopt this uniform 
system. Many of the cities, among which are 
Albany, Rochester, Binghamton, Elmira, and 
Syracuse, seventeen in all, have already taken 
advantage of this opportunity. I am fully con- 
scious of the impropriety in urging this board 
to adopt any suggestions that I may offer, but 
in this case I plead with an earnestness which 
is aroused only by a desire to rid ourselves of a 
custom which has been such a prolific source 
of scandal.” 

As a specimen of what may be done in music 
in academic grades, the following memoranda 
of a lesson given in the Saratoga Springs high 
School is offered :— 

Four part Solfeggio in D, upon a theme from 
von Weber. 

Old English Folksong, ‘‘ Higher, Higher We 
Will Climb.” 

Single chant in A .. Beethoven 
Pilgrim Chorus from ‘‘I] Lombardi”..... Verdi 
Part song, ‘* The Windlass Ply,” Sir A. Sullivan 
Chorus, ‘‘Angel of Peace”.. Keller 

The school chorus numbers 160, and is under 
the instruction of David M. Kelsey, one of the 
most successful school music directors in the 
state. 


OHTO. 


There is much regret felt and expressed at 
the closing of the boys’ schools of Cleveland. 
This experiment has been regarded as eminently 
successful, and the circumstances under which 
they are closed is unfortunate. 

By the compromise made between the board 
of education and the Union board of high 
schools, all high schools in Cincinnati are to be 
under the exclusive control of the Union board 
of high schools. The Union board will contain 
seven members from the board of education, 
or an equal number with the Union board. The 
superintendent of schools will supervise the 
high schools and appoint all the teachers. The 
Union board will fix all salaries of their em- 
ployees, but the board of education confirms 
these appointments, and appropriates moneys 
for high school expenses. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Miss Agnes Schaeffer has been appointed 
superintendent of the schools of Forest county 
in place of her brother, the late George W. 
Kerr. Miss Kerr taught inthe Tionesta schools 
for eighteen years. 

TEXAS. 

This great state has but one normal school. 
A movement is on foot to have others estab- 
lished. 


VIRGINIA. 

Rey. Dr. H. Frissell, the successor of General 
Armstrong at Hampton, has already demon- 
strated that he is the man for the place. 

Hampton school is an agency of the highest 
and most enduring kind, since it makes for good 
citizenship and the training of the colored people 
for true usefulness. The estimated cost of in- 
structing each student for one year is seventy 
dollars. Owing to the inability of students to 


pay this amount, it is given to them, and the 
friends of the colored race are solicited to pro- 
vide a scholarship of seventy dollars for each 
pupil. Any student may be dropped from the 
school who shall be considered unworthy of the 
scholarship aid which he may need to secure his; 
education. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Maine has 228 free high schools. 

E. W. Small, Bates College, ’89, has been 
elected principal of Beach-street grammar 
school, Biddeford, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of H. J. Tatterson. Mr. Tat- 
terson resigns on account of ill health. 

The Turner school report for the past year 
shows that the average pay in the town, less 
board, has been five cents per week more for 
the women than for the men teachers. 

At a recent meeting of the Belfast school 
committee, two copies of remonstrance against 
the proposed reduction of teachers’ salaries, 
containing 122 signatures, were presented. ‘If 
greater economy is to be used in city affairs,” 
say the petitioners, ‘‘ we ask that the reduction 
be made in other matters rather than lowering 
the salaries of the teachers, especially those 
connected with the high school.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The alumne of Robinson’s Seminary yester- 
day held their third quinquennial reunion at. 
Exeter, with an attendance of 120. Maine,. 
New Hampshire, New York, and Illinois were 
represented. In the evening there was a pub- 
lie reception, and an address by Kate Sanborn, 
of Boston, on “‘Are Women Witty ?” 

Gilmanton and her friends from all over New 
England have just dedicated the new Gilman- 
ton academy building and celebrated the cen- 
tennial of the academy. The academy was 
chartered June 20, 1794. The first school 
building was burned in 1808, but another was 
erected. The centennial celebration was due last 
year, but the academy building was destroyed 
by fire just one month previous. The new 
building was erected at an expense of $36,000. 

In addition to the ‘‘ four years’ courses,” and 
in conformity with the provisions of the legis- 
lative act approved March 29, 1895, the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts announces the establishment of a 
two years’ course in agriculture, open to ‘‘ stu- 
dents who can pass a fair and reasonable exami- 
nation in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, and the geography and his- 
tory of the United States.” The college proposes 
to put its best energies into the carrying on of 
this course, and to place at the disposal of stu- 
dents pursuing it all the facilities for thorough 
practical and theoretical instruction at its com- 
mand. It cordially invites the youth of New 
Hampshire freely to avail themselves of its. 
privileges. 

VERMONT. 
A.H. Campbell, Ph.D., who for eleven years. 


has been principal of the state normal school at. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We re- 
ceive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from 


abroad. 
bers, in salaries, an aggregate of more than 


been so numerous as during the current year. 


During the administration of its present manager, he has secured to its mem- 


$1,500,000, yet calls for teachers have never 


Ten teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, in one 
New England city, viz.: Grammar (male), $2000; Grammar (male), $2000 ; 
three Manual Training (males), $3000; Sciences (male), $1600; Elocution 
and Physical culture (female), $600; Primary (female), $900; Kinder- 


garten Critic (female), $750; 
Aggregate Salaries, $11,950. 
our teachers, three men and three 
aggregate salary of $6400. 


Dr. Orcutt: 


Domestic Sciences (female), $1100. 
In another city, nearer Boston, six of 


ladies, have been elected, with an 


Fairhaven, Mass., Sept. 19, 1894. 


I desire to express to you the gratitude of our committee for your success in selecting an¢ 


engaging the four teachers you have sent us. 
nently fills the requirement. 


"our judqment is unerring : each teacher emi- 


We made no mistake in placing the matter—carte blanche—in 


your hands; and for the success of the past we shall be only too glad to ask your assistance 
in the future, assured that your selections will not disappoint us. 


Cordially yours, 
My Dear Dr. Orcutt :— 


C. C. Cundall, M. D., Chairman 8S. C. 


You see I come again for another teacher, which proves conclusively that we are pleased 
and satisfied with the others you sent us. All four of themare exceptionally good, and doing 
work worthy of the commendation they received from both the superintendent and committee. 


I enclose signed contract for another teacher. 


Engage the teacher you are satisfied with 


for me, and fill the name blank, aad I shall then know just the teacher I want is coming. 


Cordially yours, 


C. C. Cundall, M. D., Chairman School Committee. 


We have had thirty-four such calls this season. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No 
charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars 


free. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Johnston, Vt., has resigned his position. He 
will spend next year in the study of pedagogy 
and psychology in the University of Leipsic, 
Germany. 

Miss Ida E. Fuller, Ph.D., a graduate of U. 
Vv. M., has been engaged as principal of the 
Green Mountain Seminary, Waterbury Centre. 

General O. O. Howard has declined the pres- 
idency of Norwich University at Northfield. 
Having made his permanent residence in Ver- 
mont, he willdeliver an annual course of lectures 
at the institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

The graduating exercises of Phillips Andover 
Academy were of exceptional interest. The 
graduating class numbers 104, fifty of whom 
will enter Yale. A large part of the others 
will enter Harvard, Dartmouth, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The Old South prizes for essays in American 
history which were first offered by Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway fourteen years ago, and have been 
offered regularly since, are offered as usual 
this year. Circulars giving full information 
can be obtained at the Old South meeting 
house. ‘The competition for these prizes is 
open to all who have graduated from the Bos- 
ton high schools (including the Latin schools) 


T Co- i 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


in 1894 and 1895. Forty dollars will be awarded 
for the best essay on each of the subjects 
named below, and $25 for the second best — 
making in all four prizes. Competitors may 
write on both subjects if they wish, but no one 
can receive more than one prize. The essays 
must be sent between January 1 and 31, 1896. 
to the committee on Old South prizes, Old 
South meeting house. The Old South lectures 
the present summer are to be upon ‘The 
Puritans in Old England,” and the subjects 
proposed for the essay are the following: 1. 
New England politics as affected by the changes 
in England from 1629 to 1692—the dates of the 
two Massachusetts charters. 2. The character 
of Cromwell as viewed by his contemporaries. 
Consider especially the tributes of Milton and 
Marvell. 

I. Freeman Hall, superintendent of schools at 
Arlington and Belmont, has resigned from both 
positions and accepted the superintendency of 
schools at North Adams, Mass. 

The Roxbury Latin school has just cele- 
brated its 250th anniversary. Many notables 
were present as guests of the school. 

A kindergarten settlement, similar to the plan 
of the college settlements, is proposed for Bos- 
ton, and will, in all probability, be opened in 
the autumn. It will be called the Elizabeth 
Peabody House. The plan is to lease or buy a 
suitable dwelling, in some quarter of the city 
where the population is crowded, and have a 
group of eight or ten kindergartners, normal 
students, and teachers in residence. The under- 
taking is to be a memorial to Elizabeth Peabody, 
to whose efforts the growth of kindergartening is 
largely due. The settlement will be supported 
by the Elizabeth Peabody House Association. 
Each member of the association will be asked 
to contribute $3.00 or more per year. The suc- 
cess of the house will necessarily depend upon 
having a large number of members in the 
association. 

A. E. Tuttle, of the Amesbury high school for 
the past twelve years, has resigned to accept a 
position in New Bedford. 

Superintendent True W. White of Westboro’ 
has been elected to succeed I. Freeman Hall, 
at Arlington. Mr.White’s reports have attracted 
mueh attention because of the philosophical 
grasp of the subjects presented therein. 

Alfred C. Faye, principal of the high school 
in Sudbury has resigned. 

Miss Sarah Hale Melvin, for twenty-five years 
an instructor in the English department at Mt. 
Holyoke College, recently died at her residence 
in the college grounds. She was a woman of 
great strength of character, and was much be- 
loved by her associate teachers and students. 

Thomas E. Thompson, principal of the John 
R. Rollins school, Lawrence, has accepted the 
superintendency of schools in that city. 

At a recent meeting of the Waltham school 
board, it was decided to make a trial of the 
evrtical system of writing in the schools. 
English history, physical geography, Latin, and 
either algebra or geometry will be added to 
the studies in the grammar schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

An elaborate musical programme was recently 
effectively carried out by the pupils of the Proy- 
idence public schools. This programme was 
designed to show the advancement of the child 
from the time it began to learn what notes and 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mrs, J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
Cellege Reopens Sept, 50. 

The course is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers. 
Instructors in every ee are specialists, For 
further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Dl. 


‘Tuition Free. 


CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCI- 
ATION—NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY: 
Eva B. Whitmore, Margaret W. Morley, 
Anna E. Bryan, Mari Rurf Hofer. 
For further information address Chicago Free Kin- 
dergarten Association: 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
23-8t Armour Ave. and 33d St., Chicago. 


Summer School 


OF 


CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY, 


The Summer School of Cryptogamic Botany, announced on page 493 of the Harvard/University Cata- 
logue, will be held in the Laboratory of the Cambridge Botanical Supply Company at 1286 Massachusetts 
It will be conducted by Mr. A. B. Seymour, assisted by Mrs. F. W. 


avenue, opposite the college library. 


PATTERSON, and will continue five weeks, beginning July 5. a 
Work, Field Work, and Lectures. Two lines of study will be laid out —one for teachers, giving attention 
to all the groups of cryptogams; the other for investigators in economic mycology. 


Instruction will be given by Laboratory 


he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 


[eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


EACON 


P. I. MERRILL, Mer. { 


Register now. Manual free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
pecial terms for enrollment tn both. (eow 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
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WILLIMANTIC (CONN.) NORMAL SCHOOL. 


tones are and mean, up to the elaborate lessons 
concluded in the high school curriculum. It 
was under the direction of Mr. Emory P. Rus- 
sell, who most ably supervises the musical edu- 
cation of the city’s schools, assisted by his staff 
of teachers—Miss Sarah M. Farmer, Miss 
Emma J. Williams, Miss Grace E. Ralph, and 
Miss Cora I. Hudson. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Miss M. A. Howe, teacher of French in the 
Hartford high school, has resigned to join the 
faculty of Mrs. Porter's school at Farmington. 

Following are the subjects for the John A. 


STATE OF OHIO, CiTy OF TOLEDO, | __ 
Lucas Country. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the city of Toledo, county and 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE, 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D., [886. 
A. W. GLEASON, 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Ig Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Porter prize essays for 1896 for Yale University : 
1. The Modern Stage. 2. George Eliot’s Concep- 
tion of Sin. 3. The Monroe Doctrine. 4. The 


Romantic Revival in Modern Literature. 5. 
Political Relations which Existed Between 
Elizabeth, Henry 1V., and Philip II. 6. The 


Religious Issue in Common Schools. 7. The 
Debt of History to Philology. 8. The Religious 
Elementinthe Arthurian Romances. 9. Finance 
as an Issue in American Politics. 10. The 
Issuing of Writs of Injunction by Federal 
Courts in Railway Disorders. 11. The Exer- 
cise and Regulation of the Elective Franchise 
in the Southern States. 12. What Benefits 
Flowed from Scholasticism in the Intellectual 
and Religious History of Europe ? 


SUMMER HOMES AND TOURS. 


The West Shore Railroad issues a beautifully 
idlustrated souvenir (180 pp.) with map of the 
places of interest in New York state, with fine 
descriptions, poems, and full-page pictures. 
The latter are not wholly for scenic effect; 
some of them, notably ‘* The Summer Girl,” 
‘* Moonlight,” etc., make one wish himself in 
the wildwood of the Catskills or upon the lakes 
of the Adirondacks. 

This booklet may be had, free, by calling 
upon A. A. Smith, New England Passenger 
Agent, West Shore R. R., 300 Washington St. 
It will be sent by mail for six cents in stamps. 


Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 
fees. This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 
Miss BopINe, so long and favorably known in the Agence 


work at Ingres | chief clerk of the Teachers’ Codperative Association), will be pleased to hear from all 


her old friends, 
tious for their own advancement. c 
reply, stating what she believes she can do for each, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambi- 
Vrite your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to 


Address 


ACENCY, 


Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 


24 and 26 Van Buren 8t. (Athenzeum), Second Door East of Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Short Process Series. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '* COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES F. 


WILLIS. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compound Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 


The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 


the practice work §0 per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The July Century has a charming portrait 
of the poet William Cullen Bryant for its fron- 
tispiece. It represents him as he looked in 
1850—in profile. There is also a fac-simile of 
the letter sent by Mr. Bryant with the picture. 
The article on the poet’s haunts among the 
Berkshire hills, by the Rev. Arthur Lawrence, 
is charmingly illustrated by Harry Fenn. Under 
the title of ‘* Daniel Webster against Napo- 
leon” is the draft of a speech by Webster at 
the time of the debate on the French decrees in 
1813, during his first term in congress. Ex- 
Senator Dawes gave an_ interesting reminis- 
cence of ‘*Two Vice-Presidents,” John C. 
Breckinridge and Hannibal Hamlin. ‘* The 
Future of War” is by General Fitzhugh Lee. 
The Napoleon life reaches a point beginning 
with his campaign from Egypt to Jaffa, and 
closing with the overthrow of the constitution 
on the 18th Brumaire. There is a diverting 
article entitled ‘‘A Japanese Life of Grant,” 
with funny illustrations. Mrs. Burton Harrison 
has a paper on ‘American Rural Festivals.” 
Mr. Gosse contributes his ‘* Memoires of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson,” and Mr. Howells contin- 
ues his chatty ‘* Tribulations of a Cheerful 
Giver.” In a paper entitled ‘‘ Picturing the 
Planets,” Mr. James E. Keeler makes record 
of the methods employed at the Lick observa- 
tory in making photographs of Jupiter, Mars, 
and Saturn. Mr. Brander Matthews writes of 
paper book-covers. There are three short 
stories in various keys; ‘ The Strike at Mr. 
Moberley’s,” by Miss Matt Crim, which has for 
a background the woman suttrage movement, 
* Corinna’s Fiammetta,’ by Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer, dealing with the poorer classes in New 
York, and a sketch of Holland by Mrs. Anna 
Kichberg King, entitled ** The Blighting of 
Mynheer Van Steen.” The number contains 
thirteen poems, the longest of which is ** To 
Idleness,” by Harriet Monroe, who wrote the 
Columbian ode. Among the editorials is a sug- 
gestive article on ‘‘ Bicycle Problems and Bene- 
fits,’ in which the influence and importance of 
the bicycle comes in for recognition. Another 
article of interest is entitled ‘‘A Cheap-Money 
Convalescence,” and deals with the financial 
affairs of the Argentine Republic. Price, $4.00 
a year: single copies, 55 cents. New York: 
The Century. 


— Ilarper's Magazine for July has some 
special features as follows : ‘‘ Some Imaginative 
Types in American Art” (with ten illustrations ), 
by Royal Cortissoz; ‘In the Garden of China” 
(with eight illustrations ), by Julian Ralph; 
‘*The German Struggle for Liberty” (with six 
illustrations), by Poultney Bigelow; ‘* Bear- 
Chasing in the Rocky Mountains” (with nine 
illustrations), by Frederic Remington; ‘* Where 
Charity Begins,” by Owen Wister; ‘‘Americans 
in Paris” (with five illustrations), by Richard 
Harding Davis; and The University of Penn- 
sylvania”’ (with eighteen illustrations), by 
Francis N. Thorpe. ‘The short stories are: 
“ Annie ‘Tousey’s Little Game,” by Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe, illustrated by W. 'T. Smedley; 
** Rosamond’s Romance,” by George A. Hibbard ; 
and **'The Horoscope of Two Portraits,” by 
Candace Wheeler. Generous installments are 
given of the ‘*t Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc,” and Mr. Hardy’s Wessex story, ‘* Hearts 
Insurgent.” Charles Dudley Warner, in the 
Editor’s Study, discusses the **Charm of Italy,” 
Differences in Race,” and National Pride.” 
The Editor's Drawer is introduced with a short 
story of Turkish etiquette, by Robert Howard 
Russell, illustrated, and contains humorous 
anecdotes, verses, and illustrations. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copies 35 cents. New 
York, Franklin square: Harper & Brothers. 

—The July Atlantic Monthly will be cordially 
welcomed by all lovers of history, as it contains 
the first of Dr. John Fiske’s promised historical 
papers. Mr. Fiske is almost an ideal writer of 
such topics. Another series, which promises 
delightful reading, describes An Architect's 
Vacation.” Mr. Robert S. Peabody, the well- 
known Boston architect, is the author, and the 
first paper treats of rural England. Percival 
Lowell’s papers on ‘+ Mars” are continued, the 
subject of the third being ‘*Canals.” As these 
papers progress, they give more and more rea- 
son for the belief that Mar is inhabited. 

Another feature of this number is an article 
(very scholarly) by Dr. William Everett, en- 
titled ** The Ship of State and the Stroke of 
Fate.” There are articles of great value also, 
suchas * The Childhood and Youth of a French 
Macon”; another delightful number of George 
Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Talks Over Autographs 
powerful installments of the two serials; a 
short story by Robert Beverly Hale, entitled 
‘A Philosopher with an Eye for Beauty”; 
poems by Louise Chandler Moulton, Henry van 
Dyke, and Clinton Scollard; book reviews, and 
the usual departments. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copies 35 cents. Boston: Loughton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

— The North 
an important article on **Contemporary Egypt,” 
by Hlon. Fred. C. Penfield. Hon. Edward D. 
Leech explains *‘ How Free Silver Would Af- 
fect Us.” He is a gold-standard advocate. 
Under the caption of ** Degeneration and Evo- 
lution” three papers of remarkable interest 
appear. Dr. Max Nordau in * A Reply to My 


” 


tmerican Reriew for July has 


Critics * answers the strictures made upon his 
‘* Degeneration” by Kenyon Cox, Anton Siedl, 
and Mayo W. Hazeltine; the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt reviews brilliantly ‘‘ Kidd’s Social 
Evolution,” and the eminent and well-known 
English writer, Edmund Gosse, writes ably upon 
‘*The Decay of Literary Taste.”” The short 
articles are ‘‘ New Light on English History,” 
by Edward Porritt; ‘‘ Industrial Future of the 
South,” by Frederic G. Mather; and ‘The 
Need of Better Roads,” by Martin Dodge. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single copy 50 cents. New 
York: 3 East 14th street. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for July, a 
third paper, dealing with the ‘“‘ Dancer and Mu- 
sician,” in Herbert Spencer’s series on Profes- 
sional Institutions. This number contains also 
an article by Mr. Spencer, under the title ‘‘ Mr. 
Balfour’s Dialectics.” Dr. Andrew D. White, 
in ‘ Beginners of Scientific Interpretation,” 
tells how the pioneers of scientific investigation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures were suppressed. 
Under the title ‘‘ The Bowels of the Earth” the 
latest views of geologists as to the condition 
and material of the inmost parts of our globe 
are given by Alfred C..Lane. Dr. C. F. Taylor 
writes on “Climate and Health.” Professor 
James Sully, in his studies of childhood, con- 
cludes the subject of ‘* Fear” with a discussion 
of fear of animals and fear of the dark. Charles 
I1. Coe contributes an account of ‘+ The Arma- 
dillo and its Oddities,” with an illustration. 
The question ‘“* Why Children Die” is discussed 
by Dr. Nathan Oppenheim. M. Charles Féré 
writes under the title “* Morbid Heredity.” John 
P. Lotsy, Ph.D., writes on ‘ Herbaria in their 
Relation to Botany,” and there is a ‘* Sketch of 
William Cranch Bond,” the astronomer, with a 
portrait and a picture of the house that served 
as the first observatory of Harvard College. In 


the Editor’s Table a scientific view of social 
evolution is given. New York: ID Appleton & 
Co. Price, 50 cents a number, $5.00 a year. 


— The leading articles of the Forum for 


July are: ‘*Salutary Results of the Income-Tax 


Decision,” by Hon. George F. Edmunds; ‘* Po- 
litical Dangers of the Income-Tax Decision,” 
by E. B. Whitney; ‘+ Society’s Protection 
Against Degenerates,” by Dr. Max Nordau; 
‘©The Proper Perspective of American Histo- 
ry,” by Professor Woodrow Wilson; ‘ Charles 
Kingsley’s Place in Literature,” by Frederic 
Harrison; ‘'Coin’s School for the Gullible,” 
by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin; ‘* Sound 
Currency the Dominant Political Issue,” by 
William Salomon; ‘‘A Previous Era of Popu- 
lar Madness and its Lessons,” by ex-Senator 
E. G. Ross; ‘t Successful Efforts to Teach Art 
to the Masses: (1.) Work of an Association 
in Western Towns, by Hamlin Garland; (2.) 
Picture-Exhibitions in Lower New York, by A. 
C. Bernheim; (3.) The Art-Work Done by 
Hull-House, Chicago, by Jane Adams”; ‘* A 
‘ Pastoral Letter’: Is the Church Yet so Timid?” 
by Eliza Gould; and ‘‘ Confessions of a Literary 
Hack.” Price, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a num- 
ber. New York. 


— The Magazine of Art for July has for its 
frontispiece a picture of great merit — an 
** Arabian Lady Boating.” Inthe faces of the 
party those familiar with the orientals and their 
costumes will see much to charm and interest 
them in this striking photogravure. There are 
many excellent illustrations in this number. 
One, the ** Head of a Girl,” full page, is from 
a painting by Barrau. The editor has article 
II. on the ** Royal Academy Exhibition.” The 
other articles are: New Gallery,” ‘‘Art in 
the Theatre,” ‘* The Roadside Songs of Tus- 
cany,” ** The Cathedral of St. Fin Bane, Cork,” 
The Late Mrs. Thornycroft,” ‘“Shakespeare’s 
Songs,” and ** A Rival of Reynolds,” by Austin 
Dobson. The “ Chronicle of Art” is very full 
and instructive. Price, $3.50 a year; single 
copy 35 cents. New York: The Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. 


— The Pall Mall Magazine for July has for 
its leading contributors Judge O’Connor Morris, 
Sir Henry Cunningham, Grant Allen, Hamil- 
ton Aidé, Perey Reeve, Norman Garstin, H. 
Rider Haggard, I. Zangwill, and others. ‘‘ The 
Home of the Hohenzollerns,”’ by J. Baker, is 
finely illustrated, and will greatly interest all 
students of history. ‘* The Campaign of Tra- 
falgar”’ (No. I.), by Judge Morris, is of great 
interest and value. The short notes and poetry 
are adapted to midsummer reading, and the 
illustrations are not only artistic, but apt to teach 
the lessons conveyed in the text. For the varied 
interests of the home circle this magazine fills 
an important place. Price, $3.00a year; single 
copies 25 cents. New York: The International 
News Company, 83 Duane street. 


—The July number of Lippincott’s Magazine 
has a complete story of ‘A Social Highway- 
man,” by Elizabeth Phipps Train, and the other 
articles of special interest are ‘* The Railroad 
Invasion of Asia,” by Charles Morris; ‘ The 
Tea Ceremony of Japan,” by J. Kumpéi 
Matumoto; ‘‘ Our National Extravagance,” by 
Francis Courtenay Baylor; ‘ The Great Market 
of Paris,” by Alvan Sanborn, and a good variety 
of short papers and poems. This is an exceed- 
ingly valuable family magazine. Neatly printed 
and in every way worthy of a liberal patronage. 
Price, 25 cents anumber. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott & Co. 


—The safeguards of marriage are treated of 
by Dr. Parkhurst in the July Ladies’ Home 
Journal in a way that is particularly direct and 
to the point. Hezekiah Butterworth tells ‘‘ The 
Story of Brook Farm,” that unique New Eng- 
land experiment which is unknown to a large 
part of the present generation. The illustra- 
tions show ‘‘ Brook Farm” asit isto-day. The 
musical features of this issue are many. Ella 
McKenna Friend writes of the home life an 
personality of Rosa Bonheur, the celebrated 
aniral painter, and a recent portrait is given of 
“The Recluse of Fontainebleau.” The editor 
discusses ‘+ The Blot on Our American Life,” 
which he claims is the disrespect shown every- 
where for persons in authority, both in political 
and civil life. Robert J. Burdette furnishes an 
inimitable article, and John Kendrick Bangs is 
irresistibly funny in his report of the eighth 
meeting of the ‘* The Paradise Club.” Dainty 
housekeepers will be charmed with Mrs. Barnes- 
Bruce’s ‘*‘ A Violet Table Set.” ‘+ Amusing 
Children in Summer” is the title of a page de- 
voted to outdoor and indoor summer parties for 
children. The magazine has a dainty cover ex- 
quisitely illustrated by W. L. Taylor. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal is published by The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.00 per year. 


—The New England Magazine for July has 
a timely table of contents. It opens with a 
portrait of Rev. Francis E. Clark, founder of 
the young people’s society of Christian En- 
deavor, and is followed by an article on “ The 
Herreshoffs and their Boats.” Both of these 
topics are now commanding the attention of the 
public. The meeting of the endeavorers and 
the coming yacht races are live subjects. The 
other topics are interesting, and story, poetry, 
and description are blended for summer read- 
ing most happily. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies 25 cents. Boston: Warren Kellogg. 


THE GUARD OF STATES. 


BY KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD, 
Author of * Campfire and Memorial Poems.” 


(Continued from June 27, page 34.) 
Texas : 
Texas comes, the Lone Star State, 
But not alone to-day, 
But in the Union galaxy, 
And on the flag to stay. 
Tennessee ; 
Tennessee is staunch and true, 
On her historic fields 
The banner of a Union free 
Her fealty never yields. 
Nevada PY 
Nevada o’er her mines of wealth 
Has set the flag of pride, 
And liberty is marching on 
Through many a deep divide. 
California : 
California sets her flag 
Upon the golden strand, 
To cheer the nations as they come 
And go from land to land. 
Oregon: 
Oregon o’er her verdant plains 
Unfurls the flag of the free, 
A signal fér the hosts on land 
And fleets upon the sea. 
Montana: 
Montana from her mountain heights 
Will hail with glad acclaim 
The banner of a Union saved 
And held in holy fame. 


North Dakota : 
North Dakota is in step, 
And on her broad frontier 
The Stars and Stripes in beauty set 
Are floating far and near. 
South Dakota: 
South Dakota’s at the front, 
Her banners proudly spread, 
With joy above and peace around 
And gladness overhead. 
Washington : 
Washington will e’er be true 
To her illustrious name, 
And.guard the flag and honor those 
Who gave it deathless fame. 
Colorado: 
Colorado on her heights, 
As radiant as the sun, 
Has set the banners of the free, 
And guards them everyone. 
Wyoming : 
Wyoming proudly takes Ler stand, 
And lifts the flag on high, 
To guard it and to keep it 
While the seasons hurry by. 
Idaho: 
Idaho has made her vows 
To keep the colors true, 
That bore to victory and to fame 
The legions of the blue. 
All the States : 
Hail, veterans of the Union! 
We vow we will be true 
Unto the flag, unto the fame 
Of those who wore the blue; 
And high on every house-top, 
O’er every loyal band, 
The flag shall tell the story 
That this is Freedom’s land. 


—Amer, Flag Mfg. Co, 


EDUCATIONAL, INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


School Education of Minneapolis has given 
Miss Arnold a fine send-off by publishing ex- 
tended commendations of her work from Min- 
nesota. We quote a few :— 

M. Falk Ejertsen, President of the Board of 
Education, Minneapolis: Miss Arnold’s won- 
derful ability and indefatigable labor here 
have certainly entitled her to a place in the 
foremost rank of the educators of the country. 

Alice W. Cooley, Principal of Adams School, 
Minneapolis: A woman of rare ability and 
power! We rejoice that the impress of her 
strong personality is stamped upon our schools. 

Charles M Jordan, Superintendent Schools, 
Minneapolis: The valuable work which Miss 
Arnold has done in the Minneapolis schools is 
recognized by all who have been associated 
with her. 

W. W. Pendergast, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: A teacher of whom Min- 
nesota is justly proud. 

Isabel Lawrence, Instructor in Methods, State 
Normal School, St. Cloud: We shall lose 
much in Miss Arnold’s going, for we still need 
the inspiration of her eloquent words and her 
noble work. Many a thoughtless or awkward 
teacher, whose sympathies had somehow found 
no channel in her work, has learned from Miss 
Arnold to make her heart, as well as her intel- 
lect, potent in her teaching. The teachers she 
has influenced have learned that one who is not 
living so as to promote her own life, physically 
as well as in other directions, is unfit to stand 
before children. 

S. A. Farnsworth, President State Teachers’ 
Association: Miss Arnold, by her earnest work 
and unflagging zeal, has exerted a great in- 
fluence upon the school work of our state. She 
has inspired the teachers of the state to a 
higher conception of their duties and privi- 
leges, to aim at better preparation and more 
scientific methods in their schools. Her in- 
fluence has always been felt in the direction of 
more rational methods in the presentation of 
work to the pupil. She has been a conserva- 
tive progressionist, holding to what was good 
until something better developed to replace it, 
and instead of acting as a revolutionist she has 
acted as a reconstructionist. Her singleness of 
purpose, her frankness of expression, her clear- 
ness of thought, her freedom from cant, and her 
soundness of judgment have rendered her work 
elevating, effective, and permanent in power. 

Irwin Shepard, President State Normal 
School, Winona, and Secretary of National 
Educational Association: I regard her as the 
best trained and most gifted lady teacher that 
has ever been in the schools of Minnesota. 
Iler influence has reached every corner of the 
state, and has set before our teachers new 
ideals, and has inspired new efforts to realize 
these ideals. She is one of the most eloquent 
speakers in educational associations whom I 
ever heard, and never fails, in a simple and 
direct way, to impress her thought and spirit 
deeply upon those who listen. Her genial, 
social qualities and her generous spirit of help- 
fulness have made her cordially welcome in 
every circle. 

A. 1. Ankeny, Ex-President Board of Edu- 
cation, Minneapolis: She found our primary 
schools without system or uniformity. She 
leaves them a model for others to follow. Miss 
Arnold is certainly a born teacher. Her fasci- 
nating manners, prepossessing appearance, her 
excellent tact and judgment of human nature, 
mark her asa woman of singular ability. 


C. B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Paul, Minn.: During Miss Arnold’s stay 
in Minneapolis she has become one of the most 
prominent figures in educational matters in 
this part of the country. Miss Arnold, while 
progressive, is yet conservative; possessed of 
that rare gift, common sense, a strong person- 
ality which has made it possible for her to im- 
press her ideas upon others. I shall personally 
miss the inspiration of her society, and our 
state is suffering a distinct loss. 

Edward Searing, President State Normal 
School, Mankato; A strong personality, devo- 
tion, clear thinking, a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of educational philosophy and history, and 
superior power of expression. 


Mary L. Gilman, Principal Bremer School, 
Minneapolis: Miss Arnold has by her faithful 
devotion to the work inspired her fellow teach- 
ers to their best efforts, and has greatly en- 
deared herself to them, the children, and the 
general public. 


Mrs. T. B. Walker, President Woman’s Coun- 
cil, Minneapolis: As a speaker, as a writer, 
and as an influence for all that is highest and 
best, and most womanly and sweet, we shall con- 
tinue to cherish the name of Sarah L. Arnold. 

Lucy M. Robinson, Primary Teacher, St. 
Paul: A superior officer who is in touch with 
primary work means much to the primary 
teachers of a city and also to teachers outside. 
It means personal growth and appreciation for 
them, and increased opportunities for develop- 
ment of child life. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1 00. 
NEW ENGLAND Pus. Cc., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Foundation Studies in Literature..................... 
Longman’s * Ship” Literary Readers, I, II, III....... 
Theoretical 
Elements of Geometry......... 
Elements of Arithmetic....... 
Standard Arithmetic.......... 
Life,and the Conditions of Survival.................. 


Author. Publisher. 
Hapgood (Jr.). The Company, N.Y. $1 75 
r “ 


Murray. Harper & Brothers, 
Rhodes. “6 
Howells. 
Hardy. 1 50 
Besant. 1 25 
Mooney. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 1 25 
Maston. A. D. F. Randolph, N. Y. ris) 
Chisholm. Boston School Supply Co. 
McLaughlin & Veazie. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 
Macnie. American Book Company. 
Milne. ed 
Milne. 
Arrowsmith [Ed.]. 25 
Optic. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.25 

Charles H. Kerr & Co.,Chicago. 2.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘Our first impressions most readily slip 
our memories,” said the teacher. 

“QO, I know why,” shouted Johnny. 

“ Well, why ?” 

Our first impressions are slippers.’”’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


Mrs. Wrinstow’s ‘‘Soornina Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— Peter—‘' I tell you, to have a bank account 
like mine, it’s like linked sweetness! ” 

Paul—‘: How’s that ?” 

Peter—‘' Long drawn out! ”— Waterbury. 


Tue JourNAL OF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ena- 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


— Mrs. Mealer —‘‘ I am sorry to say that the 
tea is all exhausted.” 

Crusty Boarder — ‘+I am not surprised. It 
has been very weak for some time.” —/’hiladel- 
phia Inquirer. 


‘*How to Know 
New York’”’ 


$ is the title of an illustrated 130-page guide 

@ to New York City, containing an excellent 
map. A single copy will be mailed free 
to any address outside of the City of New 
York on application. Address 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, neipal. 


Qrats NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 


w 
NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogs, address th 
Principal, w A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For ee? address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


Qrats NOBMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
r 


‘0 th sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
w J. G. GRuENOUGH, Principal. 


IMPORTANT! 


Summer Institutes are held throughout 
the South and West during the months of 
June, July, and August. We want smart, 
active teachers in every institute to take 
subscriptions to our papers. ‘Teachers 
make more money handling our papers 
than they can any others. We pay larger 
rates of commission than any other pub 
lishing house, and our papers cover ever’ 
grade of school wi rk from the kindergar- 
ten to the college. Therefore we advise 
teachers who contemplate engaging in 
this line of work during the vacation 
season to correspond with us without de- 
lay. Let us hear from you now, before 
it is too late. Territory is being rapidly 
assigned. Address 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A GoOoD 


THING! 


Boston Binder 


same. 
Address 


NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
oF Epucation in book form. We have at 
Che ast found jast the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EpucATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s eubscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St.. - 


Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 
teaches, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650 ; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 
Also, in a New York city, a first-class teacher of 
Singing and Drawing ; salary, $750. 
Apply t0 HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass, 


Vew England Bureau. 


WANTED, —A housekeeper, to take charge of a 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall, in connection with a New Eng 
land Academy, to provide a home for lady pupils in 
term time and summer boarders during the long vaca 
tion, The woman of small means, who bas children 
to educate, would find this a desirable opening. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 


«/ALL ABOAR 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


Especiall 
of their daily change of address. Hundreds of 
school officers will be there to find teachers, 
possible except through a good deal of system. 


up, if there is reason for it. 
as possible at 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY 


for Denver is the cry, just now, and the July meeting of the National Asso- 
. ciation bids fair to be the largest in its history. We shall be there, for these 
meetings are great places to make engagements for teachers. Y 
second floors of Brown’s Palace Hotel, and we invite all who want teachers, or who want places, to callon us. 

we want to have all our candidates who attend the meeting come to see us, and keep us informed 


FOR 


— po to let us know where they can be found at any hour, we will take pains that they shall be looked 


We have parlors on both the first and the 


meetings, and we expect greater results than ever this year. So let us see as many DENV ER 


: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


TEACHERS 


Established in (884. 


Positions Filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agencv 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school; 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
work, especially for the grammar and primary grades. | 


Northwestern Office, MARSHALLTOWN, IA. C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


(. J. ALBERT and B. F. CLARK, Managers 


MERICAN 
and FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futron, . . 


Introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 


AGENCY 


rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


23 Union Square, New York. 


teachers of eve 


grade, and from every 
of its present 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagland, and has 
tate and Ter 
anager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current year. 


WE HAVE THREE NEW ENGAGEMENTS 


In a neighboring city, a high-school principal and two male assistants, 
whose aggregate salaries equal $4,600; also three of our lady teachers 
are employed there whose salaries amount to $1,800. 


ined a national reputation. We receive calls for 
ry and from abroad. During the administration 


at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


Teachers positions or promotion should register 
auntie Address or call upon 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., |355 Wabash Ave., 82 Church 8t., | 12044 So.S8pring St., 808 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Ohicago, Il. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Oal. Washington, D. 


One Fee Registers 
in Both Offices. 


Agency Manual 
free to any 
address. 


—= = BOSTON wad CHICAGO 


110 Tremont St., 


Ad eottt (2 Boston. 
211 Wabash 
Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


N. 7th St., (EB) Allentown, Pa. 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 
teachers.”” Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Evidence: ** We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 


w FRED. DICK, Mor., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Manager. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION ? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY. 


24 State St., Albany, 


262 Wabash 


schools. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
87 West 10th St., NewYork. 


Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


, should (w 23237 Vine 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


m™ 
Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. 


THE WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION 


| This Agency operates in the South. 
For further information address 


HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
We have more places than teachers. 


a situation. BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. 
ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


Register at once. Now is the time to secure 
Registration fee, 50 cents. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1856. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address at once imoational 
Bureau BERT YeERS, Manager 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Rt. Loula. Ma. 197TH 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of ehoice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 


B. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
160 Firra AVENUS (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ENG, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, 


Arraw Orovrrr. Manager 


WANTED, 


In a western university, a male teacher of ability and 
experience, to teach French, German, Latin, and 
Greek, who can speak these modern languages flu- 
ently, and can govern well. Salary, $900. Apply at 
once, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E, Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset st., Boston, 


WANTED. 


In a Pennsylvania city high school, * ext September, a 
New England college-trained lady a+ istant, of experi- 
ence, qualified to teach French, Lit n, Music, Draw- 
ing, and English branches—Art and / rench especially. 
salary. HIRAM ORCUTI, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


H istory of the United States from Compromise of 1850 ] 
The OF and will expect to have personal interviews, 
In Deacon’s Orders erie | The crowd will be so great this will be im- 
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The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Summer Schools, 1895. 


Courses of Instruction: Veeal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte, Penmanship (including Vertical 
Culture. New, special, and valuable features of general interest. 
Wine J TN SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
5 * to August 2, inclusive. 

SUMMER SCELOOTL, will be held at NORTHWESTERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highland Park (near Chicago), Ill., August 6 to August 23, inclusive. 

Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern 
School; to A. A. SILVER, Jr., 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, Bus. M s r; to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., Sec. of Western School ; or to A. W. Hopson, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Bus, M’g’r. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 


MACILL’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of.all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual . 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
Giz 17th S1., N. w., Washington, 


Boston College of Oratory. 
THE t DELSARTE t¢ IDEAL ¢ TRAINING + SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 


Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Address : 
110 Boylston St., Boston, lass. 


N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 


ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT 


OF THE 


NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION FOR 1894 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Cloth, Completej}Edition. Price reduced to 25 cents. 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography for 1894-95, 


INCLUDING 


The Geographical News of the Year. 


There is a constantly increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpful book on Geography. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work 60 cents. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, paper binding, price 20 cents. 


This has become a permanent and important feature of the work, The present edition contains full-page 
yortraits of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir-Perier, with a 
brief history of the life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events which have occurred 
during the past year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, Asia, Africa, &c, There are 
also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, etc. 


Address ° 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St,° Boston, Mass. 


Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them. 


PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS SCHOOL OFFICERS 


To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 
the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 

The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at first 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and ‘‘ Composition” or “ Plastic” 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
after being placed on the wall. 

We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world, 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 


NOT IN THE TRUST! Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders, 


We are the largest handiers | §/Qtingfon-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


of Natural Slate Blackboards 
Jas. L. Foorr, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. 


in the United States. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send 
ing a new vearly avubseription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
~ 8 Somerset St.. Boston, Masa. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. 
SOMERSET St.. Boston. 


Publishers. 
A New Text-Book for Teaching English. 


A HAND-BOOK 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


BY 


JAMES MORGAN HART, 


Prof. of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell 
University, N. ¥. 


PRICE, 


$1.00. 


For descriptive circular please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— —— 

REED & KELLOGG6’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S KngHsh Classic Series. 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathemajics, ete., ete. 

H. I. SMITH IAMS 


. D. WILL 
14 Ashburton Place, Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 
FRE ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 
accompany on the Piano or Organ 
by using COlark’s Lightning Chord 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00. 
bors, we will mail you ome copy free. Send 15 cents 
for mailing. Address Musical Guide Publishing Co., 
Blaine’s 
Manual a 
A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 


of the thousands of 
Send for descriptive circular. 
in one hour you can learn to 
Method. Ne Veacher Necessary. Should be on 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 
tical Knowledge 2nd value to anyone 


whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
D dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 


intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25¢.,Stiff Cloth 
50e., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 

E. A. WEEKS & CO., 621 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


EKIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY, LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


k@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famons Microscopes. 


FOLK reduced 15 Ibs. a 
month. Miss M. 
AINLEY, Supply, Ark, 


says: 

**T lost 43 lbs., and feel splendid ” No 

Starving. No sickness. Particulars and 
Sample box, sealed 4 cts. 

eow] HALL & CO., “F.Y.” Box 404, St Louis, Mo. 


RARE 


SONGS OF SLEEP. 


By Clayton Johns. One of the daintiest 
small collections extant. It is not a child’s 
book. The songs are for mezzo-soprano 
voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


BOOTT’S”? ALBUM OF SONGs. 


A new collection of charming lyrics. Each 
song is a gem, both in text and musical set. 
ting. Refined, artistic treatment is ex. 
hited in the piano accompaniments. A large 
variety of choice selections. $1.00. - 


Classic Four-Hand Collection. 


The most admirable volume of piano duets 
ever published. The best modern com. 
posers are represented, and each number 
will repay the most careful study. Heavy 
paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, ili, 
$2.00; postpaid. 


MELODIOUS PASTIIES. 


For violin and piano. Excellent easy 
solos, with piano accompaniment. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


SONG 


By Martin Roeder. Eighteen songs of the 
highest order for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
and tenor. A valuable collection for good 
singers. $1 50, postpaid. 


‘SELECTED CLASSICS.”’ 


For the pianoforte. ‘The latest collection 
in the famous “Classic Series” has been 
compiled with rare taste and judgment, and 
will be found invaluable to the cultivated 
player. 143 pages. Heavy paper, $1.00; 
boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Every person interested in music 
should send for our handsome new 
booklets of new vocal and piano compo- 
sitions. 

Some Fascinating New Songs, 
New Piano Music, 1895, 
and Pearls of Sheet Music. 


(Free on request.) 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. eow 


of Geography are those 
based upon elementary 
work in Physical Geog- 
raphy. 


Klemm’s are the only relief maps 


for pupils’ practice in 


Relief Maps Physical Geography. 


Chemicals 


Apparatus, 
Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 ct- 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


Science 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models: 
Invertebrates. 
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